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THE LOMBARD INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, 
137 Sears Building, Boston, Mass., 


offers to trustees, guardians, ard conservative invest 
ors, at par and accrued interest, Western Farm and 
City Mortgages, in denominations of $200 to $10,000, 
completed for sale and delivery, yielding from 6 to7 
per cent. interest. These mortgages are secured on im 
proved Western Real Estate, worth in each case more 
than three times the amount advanced. In addition to 
this real estate security the Company also guarantees 
its 6 percent. investments. 

Over $4,000,000 of these securities have been taken by 
Savings Banks of New Hampshire, Vermont, aud Rhode 
Island, and Life Insurance Companies of Connecticut. 

References by permission:—Messrs. Jesup, Paton & 
Co., 52 William 8:, N. Y.; E. L. Godkin, Evening Post 
and Nation, N. Y.; Edward Taylor, Treasurer, Phillips’s 
Academy, Andover, Mass.; W. H. Finney, Treasurer, 
Tufts College. No. 2 Bemberton Sq., Boston, Mass.; 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H.; New Hampshire 
Conference Seminary and Female College, Tilton, N. 
H., and many others. 


‘| P. TURNER & CO., 
* 60 THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpoy, E. C. ; 
Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British, 


and Dutch Exchanges. 
Act as Agents for Kailway and other Corporations in 


payment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer | 


Agents. Dividends collected and remitted. Negoti- 
ate Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


) NEw YORK STOCK F XCHANGE. 

? PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 
James WuHirery. Harry ©. LOGAN. H. CRUGER OAKLEY. 
MAYNARD C. EYRE. HENRY H. Doper. Washington, D. C. 


Wa. R. TRAVERS, Specie! Partner. 
RINCE & WHITELY, 


No. 64 Broadway, New York. 
180 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Branch Offices, } 539 Fitteenth St., Washington, D. C. 
Buy and sell on commission all classes of Kailroad se 
curities, also Grain and Provisions, Private telegraph 
wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 


Members 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


59 WALL STREET. 





Issue COMMERCIAL anpD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THIs COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 





$15,000, WILL PURCHASE ONE- 
PY third interest in a high-class literary pe- 
riodical. Lady or gentlemen capable of assuming edi- 


torial position preferred Principals only address 
D. W. GRANGER, station D., Citv. 





SHORT ROUTE TO LONDON, 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
MAIL S. S. LINE. 


The steamers of this Com 
day and Saturday from 
Street, Hoboken. 

RATES OF PASSAGE Fe Lascos, HAVRE, AND 


I. Cabin, $100 to $150; II. Cabin, $60 ; Steerage, at low- 
est rates. 


OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 
2 Bowling Green. 


—Unmounted Photographs 


OF, ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 


Embracing re uctions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price. cabinet size, $1 50 
perdozen. Send 6cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 
subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


ny will sail every Wednes- 
remen Pier, foot of Third 





Publisbers, 388 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. : 


[#4 BUREAU OF REVISION PRE- 
Pr. Tl 


peree authors’ and publishers’ MSS. for the press. 
US M. COAN, 110 East 56th St., N. Y. City. 






« 


JUST PUBLISHED : 
Catholic Dictionary of The- 
ology and Frtstory. 
Containing Some Account of the Doctrine, Dis- 

cipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Re- 
ligious Oraers of the Catholic Church. By 
William E. Addis and Thomas Arnold, M.A. 
Published with the Jmprimatur of Cardinals 
Manning and McCloskey. 1 vol., octavo, 
900 pp., cloth extra, nef, $5.00; 1 vol., octavo, 
900 pp., half morocco, nef, $7.00. 

Sold only by subscription. Suoscribers’ names 

received by its Publisbers. 


English books imported to order. Catalogues 
free. Send for our Alphabetical Catalogue of 
every Catholic book published in the United 
States ; our Catalogue of Foreign Books, and a 
Catalogue of our own Publications. 


The Catholic Publication Soctety & Co., 


LAURENCE KEHOE, Manager, 
9 Barclay St., New York. 





THE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 


The Metsterschaft System. 
BY DR. RICHARD 8S. ROSENTHAL. 
A wonderfully simple and practical method, enabling 
any one to learn, with searcely an effort, to 


speak fluently and correctly 


Spanish, French, and German. 


m the very first lesson in 
Exact pronunciation 


Pupils learn to speak r 
long and connected se .tences. 


given. All exercises corrected and all difficulties ex 
plained free of charge. Ten weeks .tudy suffictent for 
entire mastery of every day and bu “ss conversa 
tions. 

From the Nation, New York. “This is, wit! - doubt, 


the best system yet devised for learning to speak a *>r- 
eign language in a short time.” 

Send $5.00 for books in each language, with pr 
of answers to all questions and correction of ex, 


oge 
“ises 
Sample copies, Part I, 25 cents each language 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 
299-305 Washington, St., Boston, Nass 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., N.Y. 
To appear in May 


Testamentum 


“ 
CGraece. . 
Ad antiquissimos testes denuo recensuit apparatum 
criticum apposuit 
CONSTANTINUS TISCHEN- 
dorf. Edititio octavo critica maior. 

VOLUMEN J/1/. PROLEGOME- 
na scripsit Casparus Renatus Gregory, additis curis 
+ Ezre Abbot. Pars prior. $3.50. 


r “a , 
ae = r ~ 
Bavard [Taylor's 
charming and fantastic story, ‘‘ Who Was She 
which is not included in his collected works, is 
printed in the first volume of Scribner's new se- 
ries, STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS, with four 
other adara oie povelettes. Bound in cloth, 0 
cents ver volume. 


Novum 


The Natio 














PRICE 10 CENTS. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
POSS Vi dor, 


HAVE NOW READY 


The 


Woman Question 
feun pe. 


A series of Essays by representative European 
women, on the Status and Progress of 
Woman's Work in connection with Suf 
frage, Education, Medicine, and Industrial: 
Pursuits, Edited by Theodore 
Svo, cloth extra, $5.50 


Ln 


Stanton 


A Selection from the Contents.—ENnGLanp 
The Woman's Suffrage Movement, by Miilicent 
Garrett Fawcett; The Woman's Educational 
Movement, by Maria G. Gray and Mary Sh 
reff; Women in Medicine, by Frances FE. Hog 
gan, M.D; The Industrial Movement, by Jessie 
Boucberett. GERMANY: By Mrs. Schefeie Lette, 
of Berlin, and Mane Calm, of Cassel. Fravct 
By Mmes Herr Greville, Isabelle Bogelot, Leon 
Bertaux, A. De Morsier, Mile. Deraisme, and 
MM. Accolas, Godin, Lemousin, and Foucart, 
IraLy: By Aurelia di Luna, Dora D'istria, and: 
Miss Mozzoni. Rvussta: By Mane Zebrikoff. 
SWEDEN: By Rosalie D’Olivecrona. BrLoium 
By Mile. Van Diest. Hotuanp: Ry Elise Van 
Calcar. AusTRIA: By Mme. Wolf-Leitenberger. 
Norway: By H E. Berner and Camilla Colett, 
ICELAND: By - SWITZERLAND: By Mme. 
Marie Goege. PortTvGaL: By > Den 
MARK: By Kirstine Frideriksen, of Copenba 
geo. PoLanp: By Mme. Elise Orzcezko. Tre 
ORIENT, including the Ottoman, Armenian, Jew 
ish, Bulgarian, and Turkish Communities: By 
Calliope A. Kechagia, a Greek woman of Con- 
stantinople. BonEMia: By Elise Krasnoborska. 
SPAIN: By Mme. Concepcion Arenal Rotma 
xia: By Mme. Marie Fiectenmaker, of Kucba- 
rest. 


It will be noted, from the above list, that the 
papers bave been prepared by writers who are 
themselves residents of the communities de- 
scribed, and who speak from their own know- 
ledge. The book is not in any way argumenta- 
tive, but presents a very curious and valuable 
compendium of facts, statistics, methods, and 
pictures of life. 


Six Centuntes of Work and 
Wages. 


Toe History of English Labor (1250-1883). 
James E. Thorold Rogers, M.P. 
large octavo, $3.00. 


By 


1 vol., 


Principal Contents.— Rural England, Social Life, 
Agriculture, Town Life, The Distribution of Wealth 
and Trade, Society, Wages, Profita, Discontent, 
Combinations, Insurrection, The Development of 
Taxation, Labor and Wages, Agricuiture and 
Agricultural Wages in the Eighteenth Century, 
Wages in the Nineteenth Century, Present Situa- 
tion, etc. 


*,* Send for Putnam’s New Catalogue, just 
issued. 


MTALOGUE NO. 17 NOW READY. 
Historical, Medical, Botanical, Genealogical, Geo 
logical, &c.,&c. Sent t any address k numbers, 
Vols., and sets of the Nation always on hand. 
A. 8. CLARK, 3% Park Row, New York. 


The Nation. 


[Number 982 





The Nation. 


CONTEN1S OF HIS NUMBER. 


Pe Ws occcccsenes ccconcccsascnnssescecceccecssce.coes SOO 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS......... .. --.s000--ee0e 358 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
New York tn National ee = 358 
“ Vindication.’ ‘ : Ce, 


The Proposed Court of Appe als...... ee woce O60 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
Egyptian Administration and Administrators..... 359 


Malietdu Pan......... ... 360 
CORRESPONDENCE : 
The Blaine Boom Again nhl e annie a 
10 uor-Dealing and Crime Kia a 
TIE. nc cecccccceesceseoss ssacanoeman 362 
Excessive Legislation . ; ceccsccccees DOS 
The War ofthe Hellenists. EE 
The German Spelling Re form Again.. Manananeuen 362 
NOTEB....c.c00 coccccccccces tie ceeeesceeesnsesccsesecaceseeses 363 
REVIEWS : 
Lord Lyndhurst... ee 


The New —— Die tionary. ~ i... . B67 
Francis Baco 368 
The Wonders ot Plant-Life under the Microse ope. 370 





BOSS OF THE WEEE... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces coe 370 


FINE ARTS 
The Academy Exhibition. —IT..................-.+- 370 


TERMS OF SUBSCRITPION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt ia sent unless requestci. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Scale of 
Agate 
lines, 


7ERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No devtation.] 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each insertion ; with chotce of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines $20 each insertion ; ‘eith —— 
choice of page, $27. = 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
chotce of position, $80. ——- 

Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
Serred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order af ote, ———— 15 
the largest at the top. i 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters net|— - 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other special 
typography. ‘(Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leoves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise tn tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,000 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 








*,* Copies of THe NATION may be procured in 
London ot B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E C.; H. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Read- 
ing Room, 8 Haymarket. 


Domestic. 
Ete Fitted with freper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera asses, Telescopes Micro- 
Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
ALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enc osing stamp. Estab lished 1840, 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Decoration. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass, 


OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, oe. 
ete, T. BR. Stewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty- third St. N. V 








For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.'S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class 144 Fifth Ave..N.Y. 


Professional. 


OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 


ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Desi, mers in 
a w. Interior Decoration and all Art-work; 144 Fifth 
ve., N. Y. 





Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, ee States ; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Ly 
ILACK HAL a "SC HOOL.—A family ana 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
xiven. Cc HARL*S s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





CoxNecTICUT, ‘Stamfor 
V ISS ISABELLA WHITE! S School for 
Z Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of En ineering. 
‘HARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


TTS, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY Law School. 


EpmunpD H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSE 
OSTON 


Address the Dean. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. No. 68 Chestnut Street. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
{ae UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. _ WALKER, Pres. 


mistry, Architecture etc. 


~ MASSACHU SETTS, Bosto : 

ISS PUTNAM “opened the eighteenth 

year of her English and Classical Family and 

Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27. 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 

Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Special 

attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli- 

cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 18 Boylston Pl. 


Pro PARATION FOR THE JINSTTI- 
tute of Technology. Private School. 


ALBERT HALE. 
~ MASSACHUSETTS, Brain 
HE THAYER MC. 4 DE! UY. — College 


pepeenine and general course in English Stud- 
les and Modern Languages. J. B. SEWALL, , Head M Master. 








MASS*sCHUSETTS, Cambri 
j R. JOSHUA KENDALL’ S DAY and 
¢ Family School, to fit boys for College. Circu 
ars. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. 
“ROTON SCHOOL, FOR BOYS.—ZI¢t is 

J our purpose to open a ScHOOL FOR Boys, next 
autumn, at Groton, Massachusetts. 

Especial attention wiil be “= to preparing boys for 
college, but the object of the School will be not the less 
to provide a thorough education for those who are to 
enter at once upon the active work of life. 

Every endeavor will be made to cultivate manly, 
Christian character, having regard to moral and phy- 
sical as well #s intellectua development. 

The Head Master of the School will be a clergyman of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. Endicott Pea- 
body has been appointe‘ to this position. 

A farm of ninety acres,in a healthy and attractive 
situation near the town of Groton, thirty-four miles 
from Boston and in direct communication with New 
York, has been given to the School; and upon this 
estate will be erected during the coming season a 
building with school-rooms ana dormito 

A limited number of scholars will be taken at the 
opeving of the School in the autumn 

The charge for tuition and board = be $500 per 
annum, payable half.) early in advanc 

Parents or guardians desirin further information 
are requested to communicate with ENDICOTT PEABODY, 
E riscopal Theotogical School, Cambridge, Mass. 

PHILLIPS BROOKS, JAMES LAWRENCE, 
Wa. LAWRENCE, J. PIFRPONT MORGAN, 
W™. C. Enpicort, 8S. E. PEABODY, 

ENDICOTT PFABODY, Trustevs, 
Reference to the following —-- Ly ie 
Rt. Rev. HENRY C. PoTrer, ROBE WINTHROP, 
Rt. Rev. BENJAMIN H. PADDOCK, CmARLEs. w. ELIOT, 

SAMUEL ELmoT. 
_ Boston, Feb., 1884. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 

: ws NAPP’S” HOME SCHOOL for 

Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. . 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Third term began 
April 4, 1884. A few vacant rooms. Address 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 








MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co, 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 


tory School for Boys. Forms, 50. Catalogues 
n application. GEORGE F ILLS, | Principat. _ 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. F 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day ®chool for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal. 
ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Gentagte of Swarthmore Coll., Boston U niv., and 
Newnham Coll, Cambridge, England 





MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 

ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, | U.S. Army, Adjutant. 


JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 

HE MISSES ANABLE’S En ngtish and 

neh Beerding and Day School for Young La- 

dies. baer hour fro ew York, and an hour and a half 

from Philadelphia, on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
e school 1 open September 12. 


EW JERSEY, Newton, Sussex C 
JOM FOR CHIL DREN’ IN THE 
Country.—A lady wishes to take entire charge’ 
of and to instruct, if desired, a limited number of chil- 
dren at her home ‘during the summer, or for a longer 
ge house, fifteen minutes walk from depot; 
twenty acres of land, Perfectly healthy location For 
particulars address P. O. Box 225. 
Refers, by permission, to Bishop of New Jersey, Rec. 
tor of © hrist hurch, Newton, and others. 





s New York, Nanuet, Rockland Co. : 
UNTRY HOME.—A_ small family, 
without children, offer a good home and best of 
care for two or three children, or invalids. Tuition for 
children if desired. Terms moderate. Highest refer- 
ences. Address Box 32, Nanuet, N. Y. 


NEW York, Salem. 
T. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 


School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors. 





NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 


the Universities, etc. Foeme, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., Presid 





New York, Uti 
RS. PIA TT’. S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English and French 


Boarding and Day School for oo vous Ladies. 
he thirty-fifth sanaimeed begins Sept. 19, 1 








Prevsrivanis. Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 


RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young es will reopen, Sept. 21. 








Perit Burlingto’ 
R. SAU VEUR'S S COLLEGE OF LAN- 
guages, at the University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vt. Ninth Session. July 7 to August 15. 
The Faculty of the College of Languages: 
L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D., Burlington, Vt., President. 
Prof. a. ee, Wellesley College. Noe ae pa French. 
Prof. A. N. Van Daell, LL.D., Principal of the sauveur 
School of Langueaes, 1715 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., French. 
a ‘Leo A. Stiger, Principal of the Sauveur School of 
3127 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., German. 
‘aulhaber. h.D., Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., German. 
4 Frederick Lutz, Harvard College, Cambridge, 
German. 
prof. F. W. Bernhardt, Ph.D. (University of Leipzig, 
Germany) Washington High School, Washington, 


T. escent, Shurtleff College, Upper Al- 
ton, Il)., Latin. 

Miss Lucretia Xavier, teacher of Spanish at the Sauveur 
School of Languages, Boston, Mass.. and at Wellesley 
College, 92 George St., Roxbury. Mass., Spanish, 

Prof. L. D. Ventura (graduate of the University of Pisa. 
Italy), teacher at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. 102 na Aner 3 St., Boston, Mass., Italian. 

Mrs. T. terneck, Sauveur School of Languages, 
Philadelphia, Pa., French (Children’s Department). 
Miss Marcia Kendall, teacher of German at Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass., German (Children’s Depart- 


ment). 
Miss M. F. Roberts. teacher at the Friends’ School, Phila 

delphia, Pa., Treasurer. 

N. B —The French Sections will be superintendea by 
Pres. R. Sée, and the German Sections by Prof. L. A 

tiger. 

Those who propose attending the College of Lan- 
gacnse are recommended to secure a boarding place 

as soon as possible. The price of board with room va- 

ries from $4 to $8 per week. Our pu ~s a4 be helped 


to find the best accommodations by G. De Celle, 
Burlington, Vt. Every ietter for fal ‘and rooms 
ought to be addressed to him 


Eyles of i] rogramme may be had at the book- 
stores of F. W. Christern, New York ; Carl Schoenhof, 
Boston, Mass.; John Wannamaker, Philadelphia. Pa. ; 
Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, O.; and will be sent to 
— by Dr. L. Sauveur, Burlington, Vt. 


ERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Bar 
TSS HILKEN’S Boarding. Sheol 
Tongs Lattes. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 
Baltimore, M 
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NEWYORK, ITHACA. 
Cornell University. 
COURSES IN is 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS BEGIN AT9 A, M., JUNE 
16 AND SEPT. 16, 1884. 


For the UNIversiTry ReGisTER, containing full state 
ments regarding requirements for admission,courses of 
study, degrees, honors, expenses, free scholarships, 
etc., and for special information, apply to 

THE TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Ithaca, New York. 





ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
trai, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


Wants. 


GENTLEMAN OF LONG AND SUC 
a cessful experience as a teacher, a Harvard 
graduate, and familiar with European travel, will take 
charge of one or two young men for a summer trip 
abroad. Correspondence solicited. Address 
C. H. G., care Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. 


LADY DESIRES A SITUATION 
A as Teacher of History or Ancient and Modern 
Literature. She is a graduate of a leading institution, 
and has had several years’ experience in teaching. First- 
class references. Address ** M. W. B.,"" Brooaline, Mass. 
SPECIALIST IN CLASSICAL PHiti- 
a lology, an experienced teacher, wbo has stud 
ied three years in the Graduate Department of Harvard 
University, desiresa position. Address 54 T., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


1 YALE GRADUATE, WITH SEVEN 
< years’ successful experience in managing bo,s, 
wishes to travel with one or two boys in Europe this 
summer. Address F., 7 College St., New Haven, Conn. 
7 WE PROFESSOR OF LATIN (HAR- 
vard graduate) in a College of recognized stand- 
ing is Opeu to an engagement for the coming year. 
Would teach Greek or Latin, or both. For references 
and reasons for change, adaress “ E.,” P. VU. Box 3658, 
Boston, Mass. 


] Z7ANTED—A graduate of Harvard, an 
experienced teacher, desires an opportunity 
to go abroad as tutor or private secretary, or in any 


like capacity. 
Address *“*SEVENTY-NINE,” office of the Nation. 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


Are Preferred by Leading Artists. 








HIGHEST AWARD CENTENNIAL | 


1876. 
AWARD MONTREAL 
1881 and 1882. 
149 to 155 East 14th St., New York. 


HIGHEST 


Gc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PRINTING | 37 29W. 234 St., N.Y, 


possess unequalled facilities 
DESIGNING J for executing orders for 
General Printing, Fine 
300k Manufacturing, and 
Artistic Engraving of every 
description, 


ENGRAVING 





The Great | Vinter Resort of the South. 
HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Potnt Comfort, Va., 100 yards from Fort Monroe, 
open all oop) 2ar;accommodates 1,000 guests. Lovely en 
vironment; delightful climate, excellent Cuisine, com 
fortable beds, notable characteristics. Only Health 
and Pleasure Resort in America possessing Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electric, Vapor, Medicat Hot Se 

and Fresh Water Baths (recently instituted at a cost ot 
$20,000). Terms reasonable. Send for descriptive 
pamphiet. H. PHCBUS, Proprietor, 


The ! 


Established in 1865, was a pioneer 


ae 
—_— 
a 


of literary and political criticism of the highest order, conducted free from the 


control of party, school, or interest of any sort, and has long been a recognized 

| authority at home and abroad. Since its consolidation with the New York 
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TTistorical Poetry 


OF THE 
Ancient Hebrews. 
TRANSLATED AND CRITICALLY EXAMINED 
By MICHAEL HEILPRIN. 
and If, 


Vols. J. Svo, cloth, price of each 


volume, $2. 


Extracts from Remarks of the Press: 


‘“Mr. Heilprin’s book . . bas a double 
interest for us; both as a translation and as an | 
bistorncal criticism. . . . The deviations from 
the common translation are sometimes quite | 
marked ; but they are generally well supported | 
by eminent authorities, and show the latest re- | 
suits of Hebrew scholarship. . . When we 
turn now to the critical part of the book, we 
are impressed not simply with the eruaition of | 
the writer, but also with his thorough indepen- | 
dence in the treatment of his themes.”—Rev. S. 
J. Barrows (‘‘ Christian Register,” Boston). 


‘The notion has somehow got abroad that the 
scientific study of the Bible 1s inconsistent with 
the most tender reverence for its contents, or | 
with their persistent fascination. But the reve- 
rence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter of 
his criticism could hardly be surpassed ; and 
that it has not lost its power to interest and 
charm, his book itself is ample evidence, which 
will be reénforced by the experience of every 
intelligent reader of its too brief contents,”— 
Nation, New York. 


‘With all his critical freeness er 
deals reverently with the religious thought of 
the Old Testament.”—Prof. C. H. Toy (‘* Ame- 
rican Journal of Philology”). 

** Die grosse Belesenbeit des Verf.’s bietet eine 
sorgsame Zusammenstellung der verschiedenen 
in der englischen, wie in der deutschen, holliind- 
ischen und franzésischen Literatur vorgetra- 
genen Anschauungen.”—Count W. Baudissin 
(‘‘ Theologische Literaturzeitung,” Leipzig). 

‘Because Kuenen is as undogmatic in his 
realm as Darwin is in his, and because Mr. 
Heilprin, like his leader, has the humility as 
well as the boldness of science, they, and such 
as they, are our best present guides in the tangle 
of early Hebrew literature.”—Rev. W. C. Gan- 
nett (‘ Unity,” Chicago). 


“This is an agreeably written, and, in the 
best sense, popular work. . . There is 
probably no work in English from which so 
clear and accurate a view can be gained of the 
leading results of modern rationalistic criti- 
cism.”—Academy, London. 


‘In Michael Heilprin mogen wij een geestver- 
want begroeten.”"—Dr. A. Kuenen (‘* Theolo- 
gisch Tijdschrift,” Leyden). 

New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street. 
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OF ENGLISH BOOKS in elegant tree calf and 


other bindings. Call and examine. Catalogue 
ready. 
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Charles Scribner's Sons 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF FREDERICK 
Denison Maurice. Chiefly told in bis own 
Letters. Edited by his son, Frederick Mau- 
rice. 2 With two Por- 
traits. 


vols, crown Svo, 
$5.00. 

“ There has never, perhaps, been a more fit and strik 
ing monument raised to agreat name than the two vol 
umes before us. . . . Seldom have the faith and rev- 
erence of one mind been so thoroughly understood and 
80 powerfully delineated as those of Frederick Denison 
Maurice have been understood and delineated by his 
son. The took isa unique piece of biograpby.’’—Lon- 
don Spectator. 


BALLADES AND VERSES 
Vain. By Andiew Lang, author of ‘ Helen 
of Troy.’ 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

No general collection of Mr. Lang’s poems has been 
hitherto accessible to his American readers. This 
thoroughly representative and almost complete collec 
tion has been prepared especially for America. Mr. 
Austin Dobson has aided him in making the selection’ 
and has made two charming lLttle additions, introduc- 
ing his fi llow -poet’s verses. 


PETER THE GREAT, EMPE- 
ror of Russia. A study of Historical Biog- 
raphy. By Eugene Schuyler, Pb.D, LL D. 
2 vols., octavo. With morethan 200 Superb 
lilustrations, many of them full page. $10. 


“ The life of Peter is one of the chief popular ro- 
mances of history; in the hands of Mr. Schuyler it is not 
less a romance, but we feel that we have come tothe 
truth about him. The book, however, has a wider in- 
terest; it isof great belp in enabling us to understand 
the } ussian character, and to enable us to estimate the 
forces that are to play in this vast and dangerous Em- 
pire.”—Hartford Courant. 
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This new edition is published ina more attractive 
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Macmttlan's Dollar Novels. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Bethesda. 


By Barbara Elbop. 1zmo, $1. 


“** Bethesda’ is a clever book—perhaps too 
clever. It belongs, both in manner and treat- 
ment, to what is popularly called the new 
school of American fiction, and has been writ- 
ten under the immediate influence of such works 
as Mr. Henry James’s ‘ Portrait of a Lady.’”— 
Academy. 


“Tt is full of interest, and will be widely 
read.”— Churchman, 


‘*Will take rank with the half-dozen works 
of fiction that have rendered the last twelve- 
month a somewhat noteworthy period in the 
development of American literature. . . . 
The passages quoted will indicate sufficiently 
well the wholesome moral tone of the book, a 
tone which takes its note from the loftiest aspi- 
rations, and rises above the gross and material 
into an atmosphere of hope, and faith, and 
peace. ‘Bethesda’ is unquestionably a novel 
of depth, originality, and power. It marks a 
tendency in fiction which is destined to bring 
forth noble results.”— Literary World, 


“This is evidently a novel that deserves to 
rank among the great.”—Louisville Courier- 
Journal, 


Bethesda. 


By Barbara Elbon. 


12mo, $1. 


“Its style is not unlike that of Mr. J. Marion 
Crawford, though its moral tone is far superior 
to anything Mr. Crawford has as yet written. 
Tbe book is strangely fascinating. The reader 
falls at once deeply in love with the beautiful 
heroine, and his admiration and love increase 
for her as the book approaches the end. The 
moral lesson which Bethesda teaches is a bigh 
and noble one. . . . Next to ‘Mr. Isaacs’ 
the book is the best novel that has appeared in 
several years.”—Americqn Queen, 


‘* This is one of the great successes of the book 
—the power to make us forget that we are deal- 
ing with a fiction, and that instead we are ac- 
tually taking part in the tribulations and trials 
and purposes of real living persons. . . The 
book is destined to be widely read and almost as 
widely apart will be the views concerning it.”— 
Christian at Work, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 2, 1884. 
The Week. 


Tue passionate desire of the Democrats for 
civil-service reform came out on Monday in 
the vote on the bill to abolish the four years’ 
limit to the tenure of certain Federal offices. 
The majority forrejecting the unanimous report 
of the Committee in its favor was 141 to 99, of 
which only 27 were Republicans. The debate 
seems to have caused the wildest excitement 





ied 
~é 


among the Democrats, whose one strong po- 
litical feeling seems to be hostility to any in 
terference with the spoils system. On every 
other prominent question of the day they are 
lukewarm or indifferent. The only use of 
the four years’ tenure is to furnish the Ad 
ministration with a chance to give the 
office to a new man without having to give 
any reason for dismisying the old one. It 
also enables the oftice-jobbers to know for 
certain when there will be a vacancy, so that 
they can come to Washington and exert the 
‘‘pressure” at the right time. It wascondemned 
when enacted in 1820 by nearly every promi 
nent man of the day of both parties, and has 
produced every one of the evils then predicted 
as likely to result from it. 


State Conventions were held on April 16 in 
Pennsylvania and Illinois and three Southern 
States to appoint delegates to the National Re 
publican Convention. The feature 
in the two Noithern conventions was the per 


striking 


functory manner in which the one instructed 
its delegates to vote for Blaine and the other 
for Logan. It is very easy to see whether a 
body of this sort is heartily in favor of the thing 
it is set about to do, or whether it is merely 
registering a decree pro forma. In both cases 
the instructions were carried without oppo 
sition. In neither was there any forcible 
expression of confidence in the result. In 
Penusylvania the ‘‘ regulars ” of the Cameron 
Machine had a majority of the delegates, as was 
proved by the only test vote which was taken. 
They defeated the Blaine men in the only im 
portant division that was had, by substituting 
the minority for the majority report on the 
Pittsburgh contested seats. The highest vote 
cast for delegate-at-large to the Chicago Con- 
vention was cast for James Mc Manes, who bas 
been under suspicion by the Blaine men from 
the beginning, and who defied the instructions 
of the State Convention at Chicago four years 
lt is apparent to the practised eye of the 
politician that beneath the instructions there 
was an array of hostility and an assemblage of 
doubt, and a looking forward to some other out 
come than the nomination of Mr. Biaine at Chi 
cago; all of which bodes no good to the ‘‘Plum 
ed Knight.” In the Illinois Convention the pro 
ceedings were similarly cut and dried. The only 
real outburst of enthusiasm was called up by 
the nomination of General Oglesby for Govern 
or. 


ago. 


Tuis rugged veteran deserved all the ap 
plause he received. He had been cruelly treat 


ed by the party when he was set aside som: 
years ago in favor of Logan asa candidate for re 








election to the Senate. Heis not, like Logan,an 
adept in the arts of the politician. He does not 
know how to use ** The political 

He is one of 


the sterling characters of the war and the anti 


patronage 
machine is rather a bore to him 
slavery movement, originally a Henry Clay 
Whig, a companion and follower of Lincoln, 
a passionate and rough debater on the stump, 
He 
well advanced in years, but there is a good 
deal of work left in That he 
elected by a suflicient majority there can be 


single-minded and ** big-hearted.”’ is now 


him will be 
scarcely a doubt 


held 


Tennessee 


Alabama 
Carolina, All 
Federal oftice holders, and 
chose delegates in favor of Arthur 

walking machines, of course, no 
mentum. They but 
strength to the candidate for whom they cast 


Conventions also 
South 


controlled by 


were in 
were 
all 


Such 


and 


Carry mo 


bring pumbers not 


their votes. It is customary for them to make 
valiant promises of victory if their candidate 
is nominated, but everybody Knows it is not 
victory they are counting on in Alabama and 
Tennessee, but post-oftices and collectorships 
Flanigan, of Texas, gave voice 
whole Southern mass at the last Conven 
**What are we here 


and clerkships 
to th 
tion when he exclaimed 
for, if not for the offices ?”’ This guileless con 
fession of faith was received with shouts of 
laughter from the galleries and the Northern 
delegates, and has finally passed into history 


jf 


The Southern delegates who are ticketed to 


Chicago for Arthur are Flanigan men. Look 

ing at the preceedings of the five conventions 
held on Wednesday week, we can see no evi 
dence leading to the belief that either Blaine 

Arthur will the Chicago 
nomination. There is 
support extended to either of them which is 
If Mr 


he would probably 


Logan, or receive 


no heartiness in the 
the presage of victory. Blaine’s cha 
racter were unsullied, ; 
to the Convention with a majority at his back, 
but if he has less 1e be 


ginning, he will ther reserves nor re 


than a majority in tl 
have nei 
soon fall out of sight) Those 


cruits, and will 
who are against Blaine know 
against him. They are not open to per 
sien. They are against him first, last, 
the time. 

Mr. Blaine’s ‘* liter: ‘is Kept very 
busy now, explaining that all developments 


which seem to show that his boom is 


wane are really signs that it is making pro 
gress. Several very ingenious bulletins of this 
sort were published on Monday by way of 


Washington. The statement baving been sent 
abroad that the lowa delegation would not be 
instructed for Blaine this vear as it was in 1880 


the hasty inference was drawn tbat there 


was a falling off in Blaine’s strength in 
that State How erroneous this view is, is 
shown by a “prominent Iowa man” whose 
explanation the bureau has obtained. He says 
itis true that ¢} lelegation wi!l not. he 
structed. | tw be solidly for Blaine, and 
the omiss f instructions will be due en- 


} 
lirely toa crowing “tendency to proceed 


eare 


fully and with deliberation this year.” 


La — — - = = — —=2> 
matter of fact Blaine’s strength in the State 
has not been declining—if anything it bas 
grown Phe same tt x s tr { NKausas 
All the Re} il ims tlie for biaine 
aud his nomination would ‘ I 
to make it the banner Repu in Stat 
but it is thought to be wise 1 . ha 
instructions this year Some | ‘ . 


irritating information about the 


Blaine enthusiasm in the historian’s 
bas been published in the Bos Wes 
recentiv, and this is thoroughiv dis 
by a member f thre elevat 
Maine, who says Binine is yust as sts 
Maine now as ever he was fanvtl 


stronger 


In New Hampsaire and M 


setts, the ‘‘rank and fle of the party is s 
Iv in his favor s that New 
is practically s 1 for hin rh 
about the boom therefor is 

these official bulletins, is that has 
so high a state of develo} ! ul 
moters are afraid to allow to show 


strength 


Wherever Blaine tostr 


given it is to ¢ unders j } ia 
sentiment is so strong that | efforts 
Strain it bave proved unavanling Wherever 
> ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
Blaine instructions are not givet < 
understood that thev are withheld | 
sentiment of the State is so unanimous f{ 
Blaine that instructiens are CESSATV 
We are at a loss ft rsia } 
’ , ) ‘ ‘ 
and eter t . \ f l 
» j et) ) 
Pres eot Art ra j s is i . 
x } y 
For davs and weeks its ¢ s have br 
with headiines and paragt s \ it 
to be against Arthur < e verv sun t 
ind ideal of } er merit N can be 
found in Mr Arthur's A . t 
stity suci unresas« vr cor T hye 
) t} } i +) ther 
i s TAY K S we tiinit the 
etter candidates in tl field, and t 
the , mit ’ ¢ Mr 4 +) rw Wd \ ‘ 
me risks to the nar shat micht hett } 
some SKS [¢ tHe peal Viba Li ere ( 
avoided. Butif there ar wetter ca ‘ 
rn thie 1, there e als much worse « “ 
If the nomination of Arthur would involve 
‘ >} y . 
some risks, that of Blaine or Logan w j 
involve far greater ones The 7 x has 
deed aken care 1 show that it 8 Opp sed 
to ail three, but its tone implies that it deems 
Arthur the least desirable of all, whereas he is 


to be pre ferred to either of his leading 
His Administration has been dis 
cleanly. It will not 


comparison with any of its prede 


litors. 


creet, conservative, and 
suffer bv 
Linveoln’s Indeed, itis above 


cessors since 


the average of post dcl/um administrations in 
point of respectability. This fact cannot be 
rooted out of the public mind by newspaper 


asperillies 


Secretary Folger’s letter to Collector Duval, 
who tried to become a martyr by going out of 
office on the pretence that he was expected to 
support the President’s candidacy against his 
honest convictions, is by Mr. 
friends to have given great comfort to the office 
holders at the South, whose natura! inclina- 
tion 1s to support him, but who have hitherto 


said Blaine’s 
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been afraid that if they did so it would cost 
them their places. Mr. Folger ought, however, 
to have put one thing more in his letter which 
would have, perhaps, destroyed their peace: 
he ought to have added that office-holders 
would not be allowed to abandon their 
work next June, and go off in swarms to 
attend political conventions. No private em- 
ployer would permit the exodus among his 
clerks which will take among the 
Government 
mer. 
Chicago to ‘‘shout” for somebody. 
oughtto be kept at home at their work. 


place 


In 


any State in which the Republican party is so 


small that there is nobody to represent it at 
the Convention but office-holders, it will not 
hurt it to go unrepresented. 
office-hbolders never go toa convention without 


officials at the South this sum- | 
All the prominent ones are going to | 
They | 


| 


squalid and filthy manner. How this difficulty 
is to be got over it is hard tosee. There is no 
standard of living which can be called Ameri- 


| can, and which aman can be compelled to adopt 
in order to entitle him to a residence in this | 


| 


country. Nor would it be possible to prescribe 
such a standard by legislation. All the new- 
est comers have excited reprobation among 
the older ones on this score, except the 


| first white settlers, who always lived better 


than their forerunners, the Indians. But the 
Irish have always been much complained 
of, and the Germans to some extent, by the 


| . . 
| native Americans, for not dressing better, 


In fact, the | 


hurting it greatly, because their business at | 


conventions is, in the strictest sense of the 
term, private business. 


The retirement of Mr. John Jay Knox from 
the office of Comptroller of the Currency is a 
loss to the public service of no common kind. 
The intelligence which he has brought to the 
complicated duties of his office has never been 
surpassed in any similar station, and has not 
been equalled in the particular station which be 
has so long filled. The national-banking sys 
tem owes much of its present carefulness in 
detail management to his mastery of all the 
facts and priociples of sound finance. His an. 
nual reports embrace perhaps the most com- 


and not keeping their houses in better onder, 
and not having nicer ‘‘table manners.” No 
one has bitherto thought of reforming these 
things by violence. The Hungarians, however, 
though probably not real Magyars, but Slo- 
vacks, or Wallachs, will probably defend the 
right to be dirty, like men. It is an ancient and 
inalienable right. No man can forfeit it except 
by becoming an inmate of a jail under a judi 


| cial proceeding. In that case he may lawfully 


plete and satisfactory arrangement of infor- | 


mation needful to the business man, the stu 
dent, and the legislator that has ever been 


be forcibly washed and compelled to put on 
clean clothing. 





Great sympathy will be felt in many quar- 
ters for Mr. John J. Corneilsov, a leading 
lawyer of Mt. Sterling, Ky., who had to cow- 
hide Judge Reid of the Superior Court of 
that place, on Wednesday week, on account of 
a decision of the Court in which Mr. Corneil- 
son’s conduct of a case was severely repre- 
hended. Judge Reid, before receiving his chas- 
tivement, pointed out to Mr. Corneilson that 


| he bad taken no part in the hearing or the judg- 


furnished in this country on any economical | 


subject. 
ship to take the presidency of the National 
Bank of the Republic in this city. 


The anti-Hungarian agitation in the Penn 
sylvania coal regions threatens now to pro- 
duce a riot. The respectable portion of the 
community are said to be opposed to violence, 
but are also opposed to the Hungarians on 
sanitary grounds, fearing that the filthy habits 
which they have brought with them from 


Europe will produce a pestilence when the | . ’ : 
° F E | or trying to murder Mr. Corneilson. 


hot weather begins. They are therefore said 
to be secretly agitating for a mob in the interest 
of hygiene. 
hand, in whose employ the filthy Hungarians 
are, declare that they will ‘treat all alike "— 
which means, we suppose, that they will call 
in the police and the troops, no matter who 
makes a disturbance. The curious belief in 
the efficacy of a mob tocure any social trouble 
seems to be in some parts of the country 
a marked feature of the day. In Cincinnati 
it was resorted to to effect an improvement in 
the jury system, and the Pennsylvanians seem 
to think that it will answer the purpose of a 
board of health. The fact is, that,as an in- 
strument of government, a mob can be used 
for any purpose and at any time and place. 
The Hungarians have had their warning, and 
they have made no real effort to become clean. 





Mr. Knox resigns the Comptroller- | 


The coal companies, on the other | 


ment, and was absent when the decision was 
delivered; but Mr. Corneilson was in posses- 
sion of ‘*‘convincing and almost conclusive 
evidence that Judge Reid had been a traitor to 
his interests in the case named, and on the sly 
was doing all he could to slander him (Cor- 
neilson) to the other members of the Court.” 
He accordingly caned him severely. The 
duty was made all the more painful by the 
fact that Judge Reid is an elder in Mr. 
Corneilson’s churcb,and that it is hardly likely 
that Judge Reid will now. be able to hold up 
his head in the community without murdering 
It is not 
long since a dissatisfied suitor, Buford by 
name, had to murder a judge of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, which shows that the bench 


| of that State is really in great need of purifi- 


cation, 





The dulness of the money market the past | 


| week was broken for an instant by a drop in 
| sterling exchange below the gold-exporting 


point 


| 





| 


Chicago. Another fact of the first importance 
is that the area of spring wheat sown this 
year will be larger than that of last year in- 
stead of smaller. This is made clear by the 
reports gathered from all parts of the spring 
wheat territory by the Chicago Tribune. 
This state of things, so contrary to general an 
ticipation, is explained in part by the large 
immigration to Dakota, where spring wheat is 
an indispensable crop, and in part by the fact 
that the farmers received high prices for their 
last year’s crop, the bulk of the loss falling 
upon speculators. The price of wheat ad- 
vanced nearly 3 cepts at Chicago during the 
week, and that of corn 3}. General trade 
shows no change, although the advance in 
raw cotton holds the market for cotton goods 
steady. 





The stock market during the week has been 
unsettled by a simultaneous decline in all the 
Gould properties. Wabash, preferred and 
common, fell three points in one day, und re- 
covered nothing. They declined again the 
following day. The sales were small, and 
there was no perceptible sbort selling. Missouri 
Pacific fell even more heavily, and Western 
Union touched the lowest price it has seen since 
the panic of 1873. The impression on the 
street is that Mr. Gould has got tured of hold- 
ing the market up, and is unioading regard- 
less of consequences. The Vanderbilt prop- 
erties have been well sustained, and the 
Northern Pacifics have shown a slight ad- 
vance in both stock and bond issues in conse- 
quence of large earnings for the first half of 
April. The earnings of other Northwestern 
railroads are satisfactory. Union Pacific, on 
the other hand, continues to show a sericus 
loss as compared with former years, and the 
price of its stock has fallen below 67. 
This, for a property paying 7 per cent. divi- 
dend, seems very low. It betokens, of 
course, an apprehension on the part of in- 
vestors that the competitive forces at work in 
the far West are too strong and too persistent 
to be soothed or overcome. The situation of 
the Trunk Line Pool is unchanged, and we 
hear no more of the ‘‘ clearing-house plan ” for 
the maintenance of ratcs, although it is under- 
stood that the project is still under consi- 
deration. The coal roads, which have held 
their own remarkably during the long and 
severe shrinkage on the Stock Exchange, 
have begun to feel the effects of the depres- 
sion of the iron trade. Lackawanna declined 
two points, but is still nearly ten points higher 
than it was at the close of 1883. Reading fell 


| off nearly four points, the agreement to re- 
| strict production having had no effect on the 


Notwithstanding this, upwards of | 


$2,500,000 which had already been taken for | 
shipment was sent, the gold exports for the | 
| municipal reformer in London, warning the 


week being more than $5,000,000. The cause of 
the decline in sterling is attributed to a resump- 
tion of grain shipments. These have been 
small as compared with former years, but they 
show a considerable gain upon previous weeks 
of the present year. It is thus made to ap- 


| pear that there is still a market in which we 


It cannot be alleged that the Hungarians are 
heathens, or dark-colored, or do not come here | 


to remain. 
that they work for low wages, and live in a 


W hat is charged against them is | 





can sell our surplus if we will accept the 
market price. This is no small encourage. 
ment, since it seemed at one time as though 
there were no bottom, the downward movement 
at Liverpool keeping even pace with that of 





market either for coal or for stocks. 


The appearance of Mr. A. Oakey Hall as a 





British against the proposed elaborate change 
in the government of London, is certainly one 
of the strangest incidents of a strange period. 
The despatch only gives a very meagre ac- 
count of his objections to Sir William Har- 
court’s new bill, but they seem to be all in- 
cluded in the term centralization, to which 
his remembrance of the Tweed Ring, of 
which he was a member, makes him unal- 
terably opposed. There are several things, 
however, which prevent his experience being 
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valuable for Londoners. One is, that there is 
not and will not be universal suffrage in 
London. Nobody but people who pay the 
direct tax known as poor-rate will vote. An 
other is,that the tradition that only men of edu 
cation and good social standing are fit for office 
still bas a strong hold on the English mind 
among all classes, and is likely to continue to 
have it till the constitution of English society 
has been greatly changed. A third is,that there 
is no Irish population in London, as there is in 
New York, accustomed to act blindly under a 
leader, and large enough to give a majcrity 
or nearly a majority atthe polls. The pro 
duction of a Kelly in London is impossible at 
present. In fact, we do not know yet what 
kind of person the English demagogue will 
be, or how he will be created. Neither the 
ancient demagogue Cleon, nor his modern 
counterpart, the ignorant bumbug and blath 
erskite of which we bave several specimens 
ou this side of the water, has yet appeared in 
England. The men whom the Tories 
nounce as demagogues, such as Gladstone and 
Chamberlain, would be considered in New 
York too superfine and conservative for daily 


use. 


de 


The London parish vestries, which did a 
good deal of the municipal administration, and 
which the present bill sweeps out of existence, 
came nearer in their composition to our Board 
of Aldermen than anything yet witnessed in 
England since the abolition of the old munici 
pal corporations in 1882; but we do not believe 
the )iquor interest ever figured promivently in 
them, though it isin England a very powerful 
interest in politics, and counts for a good deal 
at a general election. It has not as yet, how 
ever, summoned courage to put its grogshop 
keepers into office. The great brewers make 
a considerable figure in political and social 
life, and in Ireland have contributed one 
member to the peerage; but the retail dealer 
still lives modestly in the background. 





It will not do to swallow all the news about 
the doings and plans of the Irish dynamiters, 
because their object is to excite alarm and un- 
easiness in England, and if they can do this 
by circulars, and proclamations, and rumors in 
the newspapers, it is, of course, much cheaper 
and safer than doing it by explosions. Pat- 
rick Joyce’s manifesto is, doubtless, intended 
to take the place of a small explosion. But at 
the same time the probabilities seem undoubt 
edly strong that the Imsh dynamiters have 
joined forces with the heterogeneous crowd of 
Continental malcontents,and bave secured their 
aid in the construction of infernal machines. 
If the subject were not so horrible, there 
would be something comic in the discovery 
that the supplies of dynamite of late used by the 
Trish in England were procured from France, 
while the London press were calling for a 
change in the American Jaw as the sole mode 
of cutting these supphes off. That Irish aid 
will be very valuable to the Continental con- 
spirators there is little doubt, because proba 
bly no malcontents in the world are now as 
well off in money matters as the Inmsh. 
No othérs have as thriving a popula 
tion as the Irish-Americans are to draw on 
for funds. The Russian Nihilists and tbe 


French and German Socialists are for the 


1 
most part wretchedly poor, and are deserted 


by such of their associates as manage to reach 
prosperity,in this country. The Irish hatred 
of England, however, is one of the anti-social 
passions on which worldly success seems to 
produce but litule effect 


The news about the English dynamiters is 
getting to be nearly as confusing as the news 
from the Sudan. It is now said that the po 
lice have been unable to trace any connection 
between the French dynamiters and the late 
outrages or attempts at outrage in England 
Moreover, it is denied that any dynamite fac 
tory bas been in the north of 
France. It will probably soon be demied that 
any body takes small cakes of dynamite over to 
England sewed up in the lining of his clothes 
The trial of the men lately arrested is said to 
promise ‘‘startling revelations.’ Several promi 
nent Irishmen in France have been interview 
ed,and all but one condemn the dynamite po'i 
The Dublin United Irishman, too 
asks very reasonably why, in talking of the 


discover d 


cy in toto, 


connection of the Irish-Americans with these 
things, no attention is paid to the fact that the 
most prominent and widely circulated Irish 
newspapers in this country give no counte 
nance to the dynamite policy at all, and that the 
bulk of the Irish Americans bave probably no 
connection with it. The reasons are probably 
One is, that when you wish 
to discredit a community, it 
to single out its worst members 
mens of the whole. Another 
dynamite papers make a 
subscriptions which greatly 
imagination, and affords good grounds for the 
belief that they must have very 
numerical support. The third is, that Lrish 
disapproval of the dynamiters, like Irish dis 


three in number. 
is always wise 
as speci 
that the 
in money 


is, 
show 
impresses the 


powerful 


approval of the assassins, is apt to be very 
faint, if expressed at all 
Both the Pall Mail Gazette and Mr. La 


bouchere, in his amusing character of 7rut? 
have made defences of the practice of publish 
ing tittle-tattle, apropos of the 
which Mr. Edmund Yates got himself 
The Pall Mali Gazette says that Lord Coleridge 
himself, in spite of the seventy with which he 


‘trouble “ into 


has 


reprobated the practice in passing senterce on 
Yates, in brilliant retailer of 
personal gossip, and has bri back from 
America a good many of the sort of stones 
about men the 


is society a 


ught 


and women which make 


so 
ciety journals attractive. There is no deny 
ing, too, that the talk of most people in 


na 


society consists of gossip about persons, and 


that to a large proportion of those who have 
anything that can be called social life, personal 
ities are the most interesting topic of conversa- 
circle from which a heroic ef 
fort is made to exclude them, is apt to become 
very dull. But these defenders of newspaper 
tittle-tattle overlook the fact t 
many other much depends the 
degree to which it is carried. Gossip, like 
scores of other human amusements, becomes 
harmful by excess,and the objection to newspa 


tion,and that any 


hat in this, as in 


things, 


on 


per gossip is that it is nearly always excessive. 
Every man knows that his personal peculiari- 
ties, his looks, his character, his ability, bis for 
tune, bis tastes and surroundings are a frequeut 
topic of chit-chat among his friends and ac 








- 


—) 


ve 


quaintances—that is, among the people whose 


houses he frequents, or who frequent his, or 
whom he meets at the houses of others of the 
same cirele Phese, however, do not number 
probably u the case of the most sociable or 
popular, or best Known me over 500 all t } 


and what they sav a 


hears. Most of what is said it would probably 
pain him to bear, either as being w ling 

) if} nal finw that . r 

MIS Sell love, OF us iIndicntlnyg that more Was 


known of bis private affairs than he would like 


to have known 


When this tittle tattle finds its wav int Lyrityt 


however, it undergoes a very serious change 
From being the gossip of a few) score 
comes the gossip of 1 Vv thousands 
millions. It deprives the vietim of allt ur 
It makes not only his wife and ehiid 
but the sers s in his ow se. pa 
pants in the Ke r story sitast ! 
follows him with rid ! ‘ 
h tels, Wile i) places i s i I its 
the civil W ) All this is of < 
still more cruelly t wi Ww Vict sa 
wom Personal gossip has ut \ 
been from the enr st wes the chief a 1S« 
ment of mankind, and will probably cot 
tinue to be so as long as mal \ he f 
interest of human beings, but as lor sit had 
to be spread by word of th WAS « 
paratively harmless. The society newspapers 
} ive undertaker ‘ tf ries in which 
FOSsIp Is prepared for the mark and spre | 
by steam machinery if se a cre ea 
f the gossip tu fou his wav is barm 
less, but anv f uw tha s barmf s terribly 
harmf The ed il oversights and mis 
takes, even if few imber, deal deadly 
wounds. To many people, t even what 
an editor thinks a kindly ** notice, with 
which anv man or womal! ight to be pleased 
s undiluted 1 for there are some even 
yet to whom publici'y of any kind is a sim 
ple calamity. They are probably becoming 
scarcer as the years go by, but they sull linger 
among us in considerable numbers, Society 
editors find it hard to understand them, or 
svmpathize with them, but they are none the 
ni 


less God's are entitled to hu 


ereaiures, ana 


nsideration 


mane 


General Gordon's account of his situation is 


at once pathetic and comic. He is in no par- 
ticular danger. He has provisions for five 
months, and is only hemmed in by 00 
determined and 2,000 ragtag Arabs Five 


hundred however determined, cannot 


take the place or surround it, and the ragtag 


men, 


nen can only capture couriers, and probably 


have no firearms. Moreover, the rising of the 
Nile next month will force them all to withdraw 
to a greater distance from the town, and make 
But he sorely 
wants a few men who can fight. He would 
take two or three thousand Turks if be can 
not do better. In default of these he would 
like a mullion dollars, and invites American 
and British capitalists to subscribe. Here is 
a chance which ought to make the teeth of 
dealers in ‘‘ futures” A Sudan loan 
is probably the finest chance they ever got, 
because there is more ‘‘ future” in it than in 
all the pork and corn and cotton in the United 


States. 


better navigation on the river. 


water. 


’ 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
April 16, to Tt ESDAY, 
inclusive. | 


(WEDNESDAY, April 22, 


DOMESTIC, 

Tue United States Senate on Monday passed 
the Bankruptcy Bull by a vote of 382 to 15. 
The House, by a vote of 175 to 44, passed a 
bill creating a Bureau of Navigation to look 
after American commerce The bill to re- 
move the four years’ limit to the terms of such 
Federal office-holders as postmasters, collec- 
tors, district attorneys, etc., was voted against 
by 114 Democrats and 27 Republicans, re- 
ceiving 47 less than a majority. 


1884, | 


sion with Aguero’s band of Cuban filibusters, 
which recently sailed from Key West. 


The Secretary of the Treasury and the At- 


| torney-General have issued orders to their 


The Senate on Friday, before passing the | 


Post-office Appropriation Bill, inercased it by 
$3,499,500, making the whole amount almost 
equal to fifty millions, the amount asked for 
by the Post-office Department for the year 
ending June, 1885. This includes an increase 
of $300,000 for the railway post-office clerks 
and large sums for mail transportation. 


The House Committee on Appropriations 
on Monday decic.d to non-concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments to the Naval and Post-oftice 
Appropriation Bills, whereby the aggregate 
sum was much increased. 


The House bill increasing the pension list 
was passed on Monday, ayes 165, nays 57 
It includes ‘‘every person specified in the 
several classes enumerated in the pension laws 
of the United States, who served in the field 
in the military or naval service in any war in 
which the United States has been engaged for 
a period of three months or more, and bas an 
honorable discharge, and is not receiving a 
pension or a greater pension than that pro 
vided for berein, but who, by reason of any 
wound, ipjury, or disease which there is 
probable cause to believe originated in said 
service in line of duty, and not the result 
of his own misconduct or bad habits, or other 
known cause occurring since such service, is 
now disabled, in whole or in part, for procur 
ing his subsistence by manual labor.” On 
Tuesday there was a debate on the Tariff Bill. 
The House has decided to hold evening ses- 
sions hereafter, for debating that measure. 

The House of Representatives on Saturday 
passed a bill establishing a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, with a commissiouver atits head. It 
is a scheme on the part of the Democrats to 
catch the labor vote. 

The House Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures on Wednesday unanimously 
agreed to report favorably the Lacey bill to 
prohibit the issue of Treasury notes of less 
than $5, and to provide for the issue of one, 
two, and five-dollar silver certificates. The 
provision of the original bill providing for 
the suspension of the coinage of the standard 
silver dollar when the amount of those dollars 
in the Treasury exceeds $20,000,000 (not held 
for redemption of silver certificates of the de 
nominations of one and two dollars) was 
stricken out. 

The House Committee on Ways and Means 
on Monday authorized Mr. Hurd to ask the 
House to suspend the rules and pass a bill re 
ducing the duty on works of art to 10 per 
cent. 

At a meeting of the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections on Monday it was 
decided to close the Copiah and Danville 
investigations, 

Attorney-General Brewster on Thursday 
sent to the Senate a report on the compensa- 
tion of the Government counsel in the Star- 
route cases. He does not think the amount 
they received was excessive. He says: ‘* These 
prosecutions have not been without their use- 
fulness either. I have been informed by the 
Post-oftice officials that they have saved the 
Government in that department alone $2,000, - 
000 per annum.” 

President Arthur has referred to the Seuate 
the question of the removal of Collector F. N. 
Wicker, of Key West, Fla., tor alleged collu- 


| vention met at 
| Galusha A. 





agents in the cities bordering on the Gulf of 
Mexico to keep asharp lookout for Cuban 
insurgents, and to intercept any filibustering 
expedition bound for Cuba. 


The Department of Justice at Washington 
has made an arrangement with John A. Walsh 
by which he will go to Wasbington to testify 
in regard to Kellogg in the Star-route cases. 
The case will be called on April 29, when 
Walsh will testify. 


The Pennsylvania Republican State Con- 
’ Harrisburg on Wednesday. 
Grow was chosen permanent 
Chairman. The Committee on Resolutions 
was instructed by a vote of 200 to 37, before 
leaving the hall, to bring in a resolution 
naming James G. Blaine for President and 
Robert T. Lincoln for Vice-President. A 
platform was adopted with tbe usual bigh- 
tariff plank. It also recommends suspension 
of the standard silver-dollar coinage and the 
retirement of the trade dollar, endorses Presi- 
dent Arthur’s administration, mildly com- 
mends civil-service reform, aud favors James 
G. Blaine for President, and Robert T. Lin- 
coln for Vice-President. A test vote on the 
admission of certain delegates showed that 
the old Machine, under the leadership of Quay 
and Magee, was still in tbe ascendant, the 
vote being 128 to 117. Six delegates-at large 
to the National Convention were elected — Al- 
though instructed to vote for Blaine,their per- 
sonal sentiments are not strongly in bis favor. 
Gen. E. 8. Osborne was nominated for Con- 
gressman-at- Large. 


The Alabama Republican State Convcntion 
elected twenty delegates to Chicago ou Wednes- 
day, nineteen of whom will vote for Arthur on 
the first ballot. The Illinois Republican State 
Convention nominated Richard J. Oglesby 
for Governor by acclamation. The delegates 
at-large to the National Convention are in- 
structea for Logan. 


The Indiana Republican Convention on 
Thursday elected four delegates-at-targe to Chi 
cago. They favor Edmunds, Harrison, and 
Gresham. 
one Arthur delegate. Of the Tennessee Re- 
publican delegates eighteen are said to be for 
Arthur, four for Blaine, and one for Logan. 


At the New Jersey Republican Convention 
on Thursday a strong auti-Blaine sentiment 
was developed. Of the four delegates-at- 
large, Phelps is for Blaine, Ford for Eumunds, 
Sewell avd Gardner ‘‘for the best man.” 
The platform contains a strong civil-service 
reform plank. 

The South Carolina Republican Convention 
on Wednesday selected delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention. Most of them are negroes 
and uniostructed. President Arthur’s Ad- 
ministration was endorsed. 

Tilden delegates were elected on Thursday 
by the West Virginia Democratic Convention. 


The conventions in this city called to elect 
Congressional district delegates to the Repub- 
lican Natienal Convention were held Saturuay 
night. Fifteen of the sixteen delegates chosen 
are nominally in favor of President Arthur’s 
nomination. 

The General Street Railway Bill was passed 
by the Assembly at Albany on Thursday by a 
vote of 79 to 45, atter one of the most dis- 
graceful lobby scenes that have been known 
inadecade. The agents of the rival cable and 
surface roads were present in force, and 
shameless in their solicitations. They were 
driven from the Assembly Chamber by order 
of the House, but plied their trade near by. 
Before the final passage of the bill several 


amendments were adopted removing certain | 


objectionable features. At Albany on Tues- 
day, the Senae concurred in the Assembly 
amendments, and finally passed the bill. 


Sheriff Davidson, of this city, was ac- 
quitted, on Thursday, of the charges of ex- 
tortion and grand larceny. The Sheriff an- 
nounces that, so faras itis in bis power, any 
irregularities in his office shall cease from 
this time forward. 


The Chicago Civil-Service Reform Associa- 
tion has sent to each of the Chicago Congress 
men a circular asking them to support the bill 
repealing the four years’ limitation upon the 
term of certain Federal officers. 


A riot took place at Braddock, Pa., on 
Thursday morning between Poles and Hunga- 
rians, employed at steel works there. Three 
men were injured. The riot was the result of 
race hatred. The mob was dispersed by an 
organized body of citizens. 


The steamship Oregon, of the Guion Line, 
arrived off Fire Island at 4:42 Pp. Mm. on Satur- 
day, having made the quickest trip on record 
between Queenstown and New York. She 
made the run of 2,861 miles in six days, ten 
hours, and ten minutes, an average ot 18.57 
miles per hour. 


A distinguished audience attended the for 
mal memorial service in honor of Wendell 
Phillips at Boston on Friday. A prayer was 
offered by the Rev. M. J. Savage, and an 
original poem was read, written by Mrs. Mary 
E. Blake. Mr. G W. Curtis was about three- 
quarters of an hour in delivering bis ora- 
tion, which 1s highly praised for its eloquence 
and just analysis of the great orator’s cbarac- 
ter, 


Mr. Tbomas G. Appleton, of Boston, died 
in this city on Thursday, at the age of seventy- 
two. He was a brother-in-law of the poet 
Longfellow. For many years he has been 
distinguished as an intellectual man, a wit, a 
writer for the press, and an artist. He was 
wealthy and gave liberally to Boston charities. 


Alvin J. Johnson, a well-known publisher 
of this city. died on Tuesday, at the age of 58 
His most important enterprise was Johnson's 
Universal Cyclopedia. 


FOREIGN. 


At 9:30 o'clock on Tuesday morning an 
earthquake sbock of considerable force was 





Delaware ele ted five Blaine and | 


felt in the eastern counties of England. Lo 
calities in Essex and Suffolk were the scenes 
of greatest disturbance. At Ipswich, the ca- 
pital of Suffolk County, the shock was so 
severe that the walls of the houses were per- 
ceptibly shaken. Colchester in Essex was 
the centre of the most serious disturbance. 
The concussions lasted half a minute. All 
buildings were shaken. The tail chimney 
stacks of the factories crashed to the earth, 
and other lofty structures were destroyed. 
The spire of one of the largest churches in the 
city, 150 feet in beight, fell to the ground. In 
one part of the town a fire was caused by the 
shock. In private houses furniture was over- 
turned and broken. The people were terror- 
stricken. The shock was also felt at Chelms- 
ford, Southend, and Shoeburyness. In Lon- 
don there were numerous indications of the 
proximity of the earthquake. The telegraph 
instruments were shaken, and the sbock was 
distinctly telt im Cheapside and Fleet Street. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday 
George J. Dodson (after making a report on 
the appearance of cattle disease in Cambridge- 
| shire, which, however, he showed not to have 
| come from America) made a motion to restore 
the Cattle Bill to the original form in which it 
was introduced in the House of Lords by 
Baron Carlingford. The bill as amended 
went too far, and would hamper trade. It 
was understood that the Government attached 
great importance to Mr. Dodson’s motion, 
which was, nevertheless, rejected by a vote of 
185 to 161. Eighteen Parnellites voted against 
the Government. The Government asked for 
| time to consider the position in which they 
were placed by the vote. On Friday they will 
state the course they intend to pursue. 
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There are rumors of the eurly retirement of 
Mr. Parnell from the leadership of the Irish 
Nationalist party. Two reasons for this step 
are assigued—one, that he is tired of Parlia 
mentary life, and the other that the party is 
wearied of him. 

A number of rifle cartridges were found on 
Tuesday at the Four Courts, Dublin. The 
officers of the court and the jurors have re- 
ceived threatening letters. A notice bas been 
found in Phenix Park, near the spot where 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Under-Secre 
tarv Burke were assassinated, declaring that 
the Inviucibles are impregnable. 

The activity of the Irish Anarchists in 
France continues unabated. The funds of 
Fenian agents in Paris have been recently aug 
mented by the receipt of $38,000 from Ameri 
ca. Small packets of dynamite have been 
forwarded from France to England, amount 
ing inthe past three weeks to a total of 250 
pounds. A girl carried most of it across the 
chann |. The dypamiters in England are 
opposed to isolated attempts. They contem 
plate a general explosion in various parts of 
the country on a certain day and hour. The 
total amount of the dynamite fund is £16,600. 
£4,000 has been exnended in the various dy 
namite attempts, and for the defence of the 
dynamiters who have been arrested. 

The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times has bad interviews with prominent 
Irishmen in the French capital. Patrick Ca 
sey is strongly in favor of the dynamite poli 
cy, and upholds the Irish Invincibles in the 
doctrines they avow and the course they pur- 
sue. He declares it probable that the dyna 
mite policy will be extended to the blowing 
up of Atlantic passenger steamers, and after 


ward of merchantmen, thus ruining England's | 


commerce. James Stephens and John 
O'Leary condemn the dynamite policy, but 
advocate an armed revolution. 

James Stephens is discussing in Paris with 
yrominent Irisumen the formation of a new 
Vrish party, which shall embrace the 
societies now existing which disapprove Mr. 
Parnell’s theories as well as those which 
oppose the use of dynamite, the object being 
to secure united action. A conference will 
soon be held in Paris to decide upon the plat- 
form and future operations of the new party. 


The Paris police authorities have decided 
to expel from France two Austrian Socialists 
who were recently arrestea. The police be 
lieve that they will presently have secured 
sufficient evidence to justify the expulsion of 
several prominent Irish-Americans. On the 
other hand, it is reported that the French au 
thorities deny that they intend to expel sus- 
pects. No trace has been found of the report 
ed dynamite factories in the North of Frarce. 
The Euglish detectives have failed to connect 
any of the Irish-American suspects in France 
with the plots. 

The celebration of the tercentenary of the 
foundation of Edinburgh University was con 
tinued on Thursday by the conferring of hon- 
orary degrees to the number of 129. The de 
gree of LL.D. was conferred upon the notable 
visitors. Among this number were Mr. James 
Russell Lowell, the American Minister, and 
M. de Lesseps, who were loudly applauded. 
Among those honored with the degree of D.D. 
was Protessor William Henry Green, of Prince 
ton. Mr. James Russell Lowell made a speech 
at the celebration on Friday, expressing the 
pleasure which he, who had been a teacher 
fur twenty years, felt at meeting the students 
face to face. He dwelt on the importance of 
the teacher’s position and the responsibilities 
of youth. The celebration was brought to a 
close on that day with an illumination of the 
city. 

Queen Victoria was on Saturday reported 
ill at Darmstadt. She was better on Sunday. 


A despatch from Khartum to the London 
Times dated April 7th said: ‘‘ The people 


are heart-sick of hoping for English relief. 
The town is now in the centre of an enormous 





rebel camp. Our Krupp munition is rather 
sho. The situation is critical. The rebels 
have frustrated an attempt to send a steamer 
to Berber.” An English lady at Cairo on 
Thursday offered a reward of $100,000 for 
the rescue of General Gordon. 

Gordon telegraphed under date of Apqil 9th 
that a merchant had reached Kbartum from 
El Obeid after a journey of twelvedays. The 
merchant reports that the Tegeba tribes ha! 
twice defeated El Mahdi, who sutfered heavy 
losses, and that El Mahdi is now as completely 
hemmed in as General Gordon is Phis is 
doubted. 

Under date of April 9, the foreign consuls 
at Kbartum report that General Gordon con 
siders that the ume for retreating has arrived 
He will send with Colonel Stewart ana Vice 
Consul Power, who are to return to Lower 
Egypt by way of Abyssinia, ail foreigners 
who choose to accompany them. He himself 
has no intention of retiring. He hopes that 
England will yet send him aid 

General Gordon telegraphed on Thursday to 
Sir Evelyn Baring that bis position was hope 
less unless Zebebr Pasha were sent to Khartum 
immediately. Zebehr Pssba is willing 
to Khartum and act under the authority of 
the Khedive, but not under General Gordon 
The British Government will not send Zebebr, 

It was reported from Cairo on Sunday that 
General Gordon had given notice to the Bri 
lish Government that hereafter, owing to the 
difficulty of sending messages, he would act 
on his own responsipility. Gcueral Gordou 
telegraphed as foliows to Sir Samuel Baker 
under date of April 8 We have provisions 
for tive months, but we are bemmed in by 500 
determined and 2,000 ragtag Arabs, Our px 
sition will be much better when the Nile 
rises. Senaar, Kassala, Dongola, and Berber 
are quite safe for the presen Do vou think 
that if an appeal was made to the millionaires 
ot England and the United States tor £200, 
000 it would be available?” 

It was telegraphed from Cairo to a I 
newspaper on Monday that General Gordon 
had sent a telegram to Sir Evelyn Bartog ex 
pressing the utmost indignation at baving been 
abandoned by the British Government, sud as 
sertipg that be would act indepenveutly ltis 
believed in Cairo that the Government has 
determined to despatch the utmost t 


fo go 


} 


availabic 
force of all arms of the Egyptian army tu 
Khartum. [tis hoped that the force will be 
ready to startin six weeks 

Three hundred Egyptian troops and 
hunured non-combatants, preferri vy lO MARC 
the bazaraous attempt to march to Berver t 
starving toside of Shendy, set out a few 
ago from the later place. Pari of the number 
went slowly by steamer down the river | 
the others mari ng the river bank 
When two hours’ distance from Shendy they 
were attacked by Arabs, snd, after a short 
figut, all the troops excepting a tew were 
mussac ed. The Arabs afterward captured 
She udy. Few ¢ scaped the gene ral massacre 
Two thousand men, women, and children 
were slaughtered. Many ot tefu 
gees from Kbartum 
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There was a rumor at 
the rebels had captured 
The London Times ao 

nounced tbat Mr. Henry M. Stanl 
rican explorer, had resolved, before 
Africa, to reach trom the Congo country one 
of the Egyptian the Monbutiu 
country, on the River Weile. This is the task 
that General Gorcon was intending to allempt 
before he was diverted to Kbartum. 





At 


ie@aving 


non mn 
Stations in 


A Paris newspaper asserts that M. de Brazza 
the Frenen explorer in the Congo country, has 
signed a treaty with the “* most powerful sov 
ereign in Western Africa,” who has placed all 
the right bank of the Congo, from Brazzaville 
tothe Equator, under the protection of France. 

Generai Millot, commander of the French 
forces in Tonquin, in a telegram dated Hanoi, 
April 16, said; ‘* The enemy has again been 
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The Nihilist T I the Mrs f tha 
Wi f «= wi bo bas a laree cireula 
tion in Russia, will soon publish an article by 
Degaieff, the jenger of the assassins of Lieu 
tenant Colonel Sudcikin, describing the Jat 
ter’s charactet, Which ts Itrayved as a type 
of the sociai aud political immorality of Rus 
sin. He was an adventurer, ullerly unscrupu- 
lows, and aimed at the office of Minister of the 


Interior and the dictatorship of Russia, 


Dr. Windthorst, leader of the Ultramontane 
party, Intends to move in the German Reichs 
lay an amendment to the bill prolonging the 
anti Socialist Jaw which will render it more 
lenient He will also move a resolution pro 
posing that the penal laws, and especially the 
press law, be made more stringent so as more 


t 
efticiently to combat social Gemocracy lie 


intends further to ask the House to consider 
the penal law which deals with the illegal use 
of explosives. 

The Mexican Government is negotiating 
with the representative of the Franco Egy p 
tian Bank in the City of Mexico, for a loan of 
$20,000,000, $10,000,000 to be paid to the 


present administration and $10,000,000 to the 
incoming administration, 
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NEW YORK IN NATIONAL POLITICS. 


A MORNING contemporary, discussing the 


| 
freely ascribed to the Democrats, because they 


have never had the opportunity as office-hold- 


| ers to show how much mischief they are 


Utica Convention, says that ‘‘every Republi- | 


This 
New York will be the most in- 


can vote will be wanted in November.” 
is quite true. 


fluential State of the sisterhood at both the | 


National Conventions to be held this year. 
Her influence is not measured by the number 
of her population merely, but 1s much greater 
by reason of the balance-of-power vote which 
she holds between the two political parties. 
Even this does not measure her full impor- 
tance. If she were strongly Republican, 
or strongly Democratic, she would count only 
for the number of votes she is enutled to cast 
in the Electoral College ; but being doubtful 
as well as preponderant, her position is such 
that each party must take her for the starting 
point of all its calculations, and, in choosing 
a candidate, must satisfy or seek to sa 
tisfy the voters of this State before con- 
sulting the preferences of any other. 
Ohio holds the place next in importance to that 
of New York, being the only ‘‘ October State,” 
but she is of less consequence because she 
has never deviated from her fidelity to the Re 
publican party in national elections, and also 
because her vote is not absolutely requisite to 
the success of either party. The party which 
carries New York can dispense with Ohio. 
Neither party can afford to lose New York, 
or to put her vote needlessly at risk. She is 
the political sine gua non of the Union. 

This peculiar position is the result of cir- 
cumstances—the circumstance that votes of 
the States are cast each as a unit, that of New 
York being very large ; and the circumstance 
that all the Southern States are Democratic, 
while most of the Northern ones are Republi- 
can. The citizens of New York bave never 
been elated by their disproportionate political 
importance. Their sense of responsibility has 
perhaps been heightened by it, The growth 
of the independent vote in the State, which is 
by no means confined to persons of Republican 
antecedents, is due, in part at least, tothe fact 
that independent voting can be made tremen- 
dously effective. That it has become so is 
recognized on all hands. The issues which have 
divided parties for a whole generation are so 
far decayed and withered that the most puz- 
zling question a voter can ask himself is, what 
principles he expects to sustain and uphold by 
his vote. If a Republican asks himself 
this question and pursues it to a lo- 
gical answer, he will 
that his only reason, aside from the force of 
habit, for voting as he does, is that the Re- 
publican party embraces the major part of the 
educated, sober, honest, and law-abiding class 
in the community, while the Democratic party 
embodies the Jarger share of the ignorance, 
drunkenness, knavery, and unthrift. Not 
that there is any distinct party line separating 
the vicious and unprincipled from the pure 
and good, but that there is, in the belief of 
most Republicans, a preponderance of the 
latter in their own party. Nevertheless, the 
feeling that the worst Republican is better 
than the best Democrat is not nearly so com- 
mon anywhere as it was a few years ago, and 
it is less common in New York than in some 
other States where all possible wickedness is 


probably conclude | 


capable of. The State administrations of 
Tilden, Robinson, and Cleveland have been as 
respectable and conservative as those of Fen- 
ton, Dix, and Cornell. 

Because New York is a pivotal State, 
because she bas a large and growing indepen- 
dent vote which perceives no difference be- 


| tween the two parties, except as the Republi 
| can party is believed to embody the larger 





share of thinking, steady-going people, it is of 
the first importance that no shock should be 
given to this belief by the nomination of a 
questionable candidate for President. The 
Democrats can bring their rank and file up to 
the support of a shady character much more 
readily than the Republicans. The Democrats 
could nominate such a candidate as Butler 
with much less risk than the Republicans 
would incur in nominating Blaine. If it be 
true, therefore, that ‘‘every Republican vote 
will be wanted in November,” the Utica 
Convention (in session as we go to press) 
should be careful rot to choose delegates to 
Chicago committed to a candidate whose 
nomination would lead to instant and fierce 
rebellion in the party. Mr. Blaine is the one 
candidate about whom the minds of the great 
body of New York Independents is made up. 
What they know of him they have learned 
from his own testimony, and not from the ac- 
cusations of enemies. Their misgivings are, 
therefore, unappeasable. Their repugnance 
toward him is more deep-seated and irrecon- 
cilable than it is toward Mr. Arthur. The 
nomination cf the latter would not lead to 
rupture or revolt in the party. The nomina- 
tion of the former would. It would give 
the State to the Democrats by the 
largest majority that has been cast for any 
Presidential candidate since the war. It will 
be useful for the Utica Convention to remem- 


| ber that Garfield’s majority in the State was 


only 0.27 of one per cent., equal to about one 
vote in 350. Not to mention more recent 
elections, it is worth asking whether there is 
any margin in such a majority to warrant 
the taking of unnecessary risksin an election at 
which ‘‘ every Republican vote will be wanted 
in November.” 


“VINDICATION.” 


WE pmnt elsewhere another communication 
from the correspondent whose inquiries led 
us a week ago to reproduce the chief objec- 
tions to Mr. Blaine’s nomination for the Presi- 
dency. About Mr. Holmes’s dislike of what 
he calls ‘‘ insinuations in regard to Mr. Blaine’s 
ability, his book, his living in Washington 
rather than in Maine,” and so forth, nothing 
needs to be said except that itis Mr. Blaine 





and his buylers who keep this sort of gossip | 
going in the press; and that anybody who pro- | 


fesses not to know what they mean by it is too 
guileless a person to be argued with. 
dom from newspaper notice of his sayings 
and doings is as much within Mr. Blaine’s 
reach as that of any other man in the commu- 
nity. The reason he gets too much of itis 


that he thinks a good deal of it useful to him 
just now. 





| was really untrue. 
Free- | 


The important point in Mr. Ho'mes’s letter 
is the stress he lays on Mr. Blaine’s election 
to the Senate in Maine, after the publi- 
cation of the Mulligan charges, as a ‘‘ vindi- 
cation.” The loose way in which this term has 
been employed in politics of late years has 
made it very useful to a certain class of states- 
men, and we are glad therefore to have an op- 
portunity of defiring its meaning. A man 
who is accused of wrong-doing may be “ vin- 
dicated ” in either of two ways. He may show 
that the charge is untrue, or that some per- 
sons in whose estimation it was expected to 
injure him attacb no importance to it. We 
believe the dictionaries will justify the ap 
plication of the word to both of these 
processes. But they are very different pro- 
cesses, and politicians when they get into 
trouble have of late been in the habit of shift- 
ing the term from one to the other, as best 
suits their purpose or their needs. One of 
them may be called vindication by proof, and 
the other vindication by hurrah. A member 
of Congress, for instance, is charged with cor- 
ruption. He has absolutely no defence on the 
merits; but he goes back to his districi, and, 
by a skilful use of his machine, a careful 
avoidance of all discussion of the charge, and 
a vigorous fanning of the enthusiasm of bis 
personal followers, he may secure the latter 
kind of vindication; or, in other words, may 
prove that the charge has not damaged him 
with his constituents sufficiently to prevent 
his retlection. But this vindication may be 
due either to the ignorance of bis constituents 
about the charge, or to their unwillingness to 
undergo the mental trouble of inquiring into 
it, or to the lowness of their own moral stan- 
dards. Illustrations of this are fresh in every- 
body’s memory. 

Tweed was vindicated in this way by re- 
election to the State Senate after lis frauds 
had been exposed. When the late Judge Bar- 
pnard had been convicted on impeachment, 
and bis sentence was under discussion, the 
question of inflicting the extreme penalty of 
perpetual disqualification for office was de 
cided in the affirmative, largely, we bi lieve, un- 
der the influence of the consideration that, if it 
were notinflicted, he would go back to the very 
scene of his enormities and get himself vindicat- 
ed by aretlection tothe bench. Vindications of 
this sort occur in this city every year. Elsewhere 
Robeson has thus been vindicated; so has Kei- 
fer; so has Benjamin F. Butler; so have many 
others. There is hardly anything in the way 
of vindication that a well-organized machine 
may not be made to do in many small constitu- 
encies, as long as the master hand has hold of 
the crank. In fact, the use of the electoral 
machinery for this purpose is one of the 
greatest triumphs of modern political manage- 
ment. But, of course, as soon as he has 
achieved it, a politician al ways turns round and 
begins to use the term vindication in the other 
sense, as proof that the charge against him 
He talks of his renomina- 
tion or reélection exactly as if it were the sub- 


| mission of the accusation against him to a 
| competent tribunal, and its dismissal after a 


| 
| 


careful examination of all the facts. In other 
words, he describes as a verdict of ‘‘ Not 
guilty” what was really a verdict of ‘‘ We 
did not know much about the matter, and 
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took no trouble to inform ourselves, and, any- 
how, did not care a cent whether the charge 
was true or false.” 

This vindication by hurrah can only, how 
ever, be made to take the place of vindication 
by proof in small constituencies, where the 
candidate has some personal hold on the ima- 
gination, or affection, or pockets of the voters. 
It cannot be safely tried by any man outside 
what in political parlance is called his ‘* home.” 
Before other constituencies than bis friends and 
neighbors, and especially before the vast con 
stituency known as the nation, nothing will 
save a public man but vindication by proof. 
In that forum he has to face the conscience of 
the whole people, and no defences but defences 
on the merits are allowable. It would bea 
sorry day for the United States if it were pos- 
sible to convert the election of the highest 
officer of the Government intoa vindication by 
hurrah, and we may be sure no such phenome- 
non will be witnessed. Anybody who asks 
for the suffrages of the American people must 
have a real answer on the merits to any charge 
of personal or political baseness that may be 
brought against him. He cannot dispose of it 
by ignoring it, or mentioning the names of 
friends of his who do not believe it. 

In fact, it is for every party the soundest pol- 
icy to discourage the claims of champions who 
have even ill-founded aecusations long stand 
ing against them. From ‘‘ campaign charges,” 
started at the opening of the canvass, or in 
the heat of it, of course no candidate can be 
protected; but such charges seldom injure 
avybody. But accusations which have long 
hung over a man’s head, and which, for what 
ever reason, whether his misfortune or his 
guilt, he has been unable to refute, ought to 
constitute an absolute bar to a Presidential 
nomination. No man, however gifted or valu- 
able, or ill used, has any right to have the Presi 
dential canvass turned into a judicial inquiry 
into his personal or political honesty. There 
are tribunals created for the express purpose 
of carrying on such inquiries, and to them 
any politician who feels badly the need 
of investigation ought to resort. Mr. Blaine 
in all his troubles has avoided this method 
of redress. The only answer he has ever 
vouchsafed to the damaging revelations of 
his own letters is, that the Committee before 
which they were produced was largely com- 
posed of ‘‘rebel brigadiers.” His political 
supporters are now, after having had seven 
years to think over it, unable to do any bet- 
ter. Tney are quite ready to talk about the 
scandals with which nobody has ever said he 
was connected—of which we admit there are 
thousands; but about the scandal which is 
really damaging hiin they are as silent as the 
grave. 


THE PROPOSED COURT OF APPEALS. 
THE Davis bill for the relief of the Supreme 
Court, substantially in the form in which it 
passed the Senate last year, has been reported 
by the Judiciary Committee of that body. It 
provides for the appointment of two addi- 
tional judges in each circuit, and the creation 
of a Court of Appeals in each of them which 
shall relieve the Supreme Court by stepping 
and disposing of business on its way there. 
As there are nine circuits, the  Ddill 


will make necessary the appointment of eigh 


teen more Circuit Judges. The Court of Ap 
peals is to consist of the Supreme Court Jus 
tice assigned to the circuit, the 
Judges and two of the District Judges 
designated by an order of the Court). 
four of them to constitute a quorum 
In this circuit, for instance, embracing th 
districts of Vermont, Connecticut, and New 
York, the Court would of Judge 
Blatchford, Judge Wallace, any two of the 
following District Judges, viz.: Judges Coxe, 
Brown, and Benedict, of New York, Judge 
Whecler, of Vermont, Judge Shipman, of 
Connecticut, and the two new judges. As 
Judge Blatchford’s time is fully occupied with 
his work at Washington, the Court would 
usually consist of any four of these except 
ing him. 

The right of appeal to this Court from the 
Circuit or District Court will exist in all cases 
where the property in dispute exceeds $500 in 
value, or when the court below shall certify 
that the matter involved is of sufficient 
portance to warrant an appeal. 
of the proposed Court of Appeals are in 


Circuit 
to be 
Any 
are 


consist 


im 
The decisions 


| almost all cases to be final upon questions of 


fact, but a review upon the Jaw may be had 
upon writ of error or appeal, in the manner 
now provided by law, to the Supreme Court 
ot the United States, in cases where the matter 
in tontroversy exceeds in value $10,000, ex 


clusive of costs, or where the adjudication 


involves a legal question of sutlicient im 
portance to require that the final decision 


should be made by the Supreme Court, or a 


| question upon the construction of the Const! 


tution, or of the construction or validity of 
a treaty or of a law of the United States. In 


| patent or copyright cases in equity, a review 


by the Supreme Court may be bad, without 
regard tothe amount in dispute, upon questions 
of law or fact, provided that the Court of 
Appeals sball certify that the question involved 
is of sufficient importance to render it proper 
that the final decision thereof should be made 
by the Supreme Court 

The imposition of the $10,000 limit is, as 
we understand the matter, useless and other 
Wise open to criticism. The only reason forits 
introduction ever put forward was that i 
would relieve the Supreme Court. But if the 
Judges of the Court of Appeal are to have the 
right to certify cases to the Supreme Court 
without regard to the amount involved, the 
limit Why 
should an $11,000 case go to Washington 


seems to become of no value 


as a matter of right, without regard to 
the triviality of the questions involved, 


while a $9,000 case, involving the same ques 
tions, is refused access to the Supreme Court, 
on account of the triviality of these questions‘ 
Further than this, it the 
friends of the $10,000 limit that, asa matter of 
fact, the expense of takinga case toWashington, 


is now urged by 


without any intermediate Court ot Appeal, is so 
great that unless something like $10,000 is in 
volved it does not go there; and this may very 
likely bethe case. Butthen, if a heavy pecuni 
ary limit is fixed by the circumstances of the 
case, why put one in the act at all, when the 
only effect of it is to enable the enemies of the 
scheme to raise the cry that the Supreme 
Court is to be made a ‘‘rich man’s court’? 
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avery few 


It is rather startling that within 


vears, after adding nine new Circuit Judges to 
the Federal judiciary in order to relieve th 
Supreme Court, we should now be called upoy 
to add eighteen more besides WALT a} 
machinery for the same purpose, the cond 


tion of the Supreme Court betog worse than 
The 


bee well eq 


ever Federal bench will, if the billy 


uipped With pine Judges of the 


Supreme Court, twenty seven Circutt Judges 
and fifty three District Judges, it ought to tx 
able to dispose of its business The \ 
lopment of the judicial system of the U: 
States, bo matter at what point w Deserve 
it, seems to follow a certain law f ev 


lution, whica tends to 


Court of Appeal a tribunal solely for the « 
sideration of points of | 
The judg f t resort 


trials below 


Wo ' : 
all the States trv 


fimost \} tis v 
paper and never meet julles, see watt ses 
in court, or actually trv a ca The 
system of having the sam t 
ister justice in th 1 ( . 1 p>ASS }> 
the final appeal, sit bane, ha “ 
from the earlies times ‘ t 
Supreme Court at Washington and a few 
State Courts as a sort of SUrVIVE With 
the new Court of Appeals, we pres the 
judges wall see less and less of their old mK 
business, aud w in the « be ec ‘ al 
togetber to points of Jaw ¢ x uy hem 
from all parts of the country, while for most 


purposes the new court wi 


eur play tl rt that tt Supreme 


EGYPTIAN ADMINISTRATION 
MINISTRATORS 
March 


public the only 


AND AbD 


CAIRO ISS4 

To the utside 
questions relating to Egypt are those cont 
the 
of the relationshiy 


interesti 
ects 


og 
ad 


with the relinquishment of Sudan, and with 


the nature whic 
of being established 
Egypt. Buttott 
ment of Egypt from 


is mm course 


1 between England and 
ose responsible for the govern 
lav to dav those 


mparatively remote, and, m 


questions 
arec mNentous as 
they are, are capable of being even left out of 
¢ 


account in the course of grappling with pressing 


problems which can scarcely brook an hour’s de 
lay. 

Such a one is the problem of the functions of 
the mudirs and the police. It is found that the 
reforms which have been somewhat spasmodi 
cally introduced in consequence of Lord Duffe 
rin’s recommendations, have gone too far in the 
direction of paralyzing executive and adminis 
trative force in the provinces. The new Crimi 
nal sonstructed the French 


bave introduced a hierarchy of procureurs and 


Codes, « on model, 
juges dinstruction, who have, it is alleged, en- 
croached to such an extent on the functions of 
the police and the mudir that offenders of the 
worst kind are allowed time to escape, or to ob- 
literate the traces of their guilt before the tardy 
foot of scientific legal investigation can reach 
them. It is said that, according to the new sys- 
tem superim pose don the country,tbere are three 
stages interposed between the original complaint 

facrime having been committed and the first 
real trial before a court of first instance. The 
police are informed of the offence. It is their 
duty to communicate at once with the “ Par 
quet,” an institution of great prominence in the 
French system, which, according to English 
ideas, would bea sort of Crown Prosecutor's of 
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fice. The Parquet, or so-called ‘‘ Ministére Pub- 
lique,” communicates the fact and circumstan- 
ces of the offence to the juge d’instruction, a 
judge of the Court of First Instance delegated for 
the purpose of investigating, with the aid of po- 
lice placed at his disposal, the circumstances of 
all crimes committed in the district. His report, 
founded on examination of witnesses, perusal of 
documents, and, if necessary, inquiries on the 
spot, is presented to his Courtof First Instance, 
and affords the groundwork of the whole pro- 
ceedings. 

It is obvious that, as a purely legal machinery, 
nothing could be better than this. At the earli- 
est possible moment the burden is shifted from 
the shoulders of the quasi-military police, and 
relegated to legally-qualified practitioners in 
the closest relations to the court before which 
the trial takes place and to the ministry of jus- 
tice. If the court is dissatisfied with the mode 
of collecting the evidence, or calls for what is 
named a fresh “ instruction,” all the apparatus 
is in its own hands and subject to its constant 
supervision and control. 

On the other hand, those responsible for the 
geod administration of the country allege that 
serious delay is occasioned in tracking offenders 
and following up the indications of crime while 
still fresh. It may be that the police have to 
travel or send toa great distance to communi- 
cate with the local procureur. Any way, the 
proceeding of search is interrupted and passed 
on to a wholly different class of officials, just at 
the point when prompt and continuous action 
promises to be most fruitful. A further com- 
plaint is made that the service of the police 
under the juges d’instruction is most unfavor- 
able to police discipline, and is attended by the 
proverbial consequences of impotent attempts 
to serve two masters, 

It is curious that each of the rival systems— 
which may be roughly classified as the magis- 
terial, or English, and the procurial, or French 
system—has its champion in an eminent Eng- 
lish administrator. Sir Benson Maxwell, at 
one time English Chief Justice of the Straits 
Settlements, and now at the head of the judi- 
cial administration in Egypt under tbe title of 
Procureur-Général, has become the champion 
of the method of search of which the juge d’in- 
struction is the main instrument. When first 
he reached Egypt, nearly a year ago, he was a 
stout opponent of the new Codes and the French 
system of criminal investigation. He loudly 
professed that he knew notbing about them, or 
so far as he knew anything be disliked them. 
But longer familiarity with the working of the 
system, or a deeper acquaintance with the con- 
dition of the country, or a more hopeful view 
of the judicial personnel who would fill the new 
posts, brought about a complete change of view. 
tir Benson Maxwell has, indeed, introduced 
many beneficial changes into the substance of 
the Penal Code, and especially in the matter of 
‘vidence ; and no doubt, if the field were quite 
free for a choice between English or Anglo- 


{ndian and French methods of procedure, he | 


would unhesitatingly prefer the former. But 





he regards the aggressive claims of the police | 
| strong reaction against the Revolution and its 


is a perilous harking back to the illegal and 
unarchical system of government by autocratic 
vudirs. 
for law is too precious to be lightly parted with; 
ind till it is proved, after fair trial, that the 
new system is unworkable, it ought not to be 
sacrificed because of what are perhaps only mo- 
aentary obstacles. 

The champion for the magisterial and police 
ystem of criminal investigation is Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, English “‘ Inspector of Reforms,” and 
\Inder-Secretary of State in the Ministry of the 
{nt rior. Mr. Clifford Lloyd is well known as 


He fears that what has been gained | 


one of the most energetic of Irish magistrates, 
and he has also bad administrative experience ip 
India. In some senses—and these, in the eyes of 
bis numerous opponents, not wholly good ones— 
he is the strongest Englishman in Egypt. He has 
nearly absorbed into his own bands the whole 
and irresponsible management of all the nume- 
rous matters which fall under his department. 
He has already reorganized the prisons, and 
made a special department of them under the 
Inspectorship of Dr. Cruikshank, an English- 
man of long-tested capacity in the East. He has 
placed sanitary matters under another compe- 
tent Englishman, Dr. Sandwith. He has given 
the most important impulse of the Home for 
Freedwomen Slaves. He has invented, and is 
in the course of imposing, a municipality of 
Alexandria. Above all, he has concerned him- 
self for months past with the reorganization of 
the constabulary, and, during the absence of 
General Baker in the Sudan, the whole of this 
interminable task has fallen upon him. 

Now, like Sir Benson Maxwell, Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, on bis first arrival in this country, some 
eight months ag@, protested against the relations 
created by the new Codes between the courts of 
justice and the police in the matter of the inves- 
tigation of crime. Like Archimedes in search of 
a lever, he sought for the police magistrate or 
justice of the peace, as the true and sole medium 
of communication between the police and the 
Court of First Instance. Instead of undergoing 
any change, Mr. Clifford Lloyd’s views on this 
point have only been confirmed and developed. 
He complains now that the mudirs, robbed 
though they are of illicit means of oppression, 
have had no compensating power accorded them. 
The mudirs themselves have come in large 
numbers to Cairo, refusing to be responsible for 
the preservation vf order if their powers are not 
enlarged, the police placed more under their 
control, and the functions of tracking crime and 
criminals up to the poimt of trial restored to 
them. Mr. Clifford Lloyd believes their com- 
plaints well founded, and is bent on bringing 
about the changesthey demand. But heintends 
to couple it with great changes in the personnel 
of the mudiriate, with a new system of records 
and inspection, and with a stern, centralized, 
and English control of the police. However, 
the victory will not be won at once, A. 


MALLET DU PAN. 
Paris, April 9, 1884. 

THERE is a singular contradiction between the 
world of facts and the world of ideas. The prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution have never been 
more completely in the ascendant than they are 
at the present moment in France; they are not 
only triumphant in the common law, they are 
also triumphant in tbe constitutional law. We 
can see the famous device *‘ Liberty, Equality, 
Frate-nity ” on all our monuments. I beheld it 
only a few days ago in huge black letters on the 
wall of the chapel called the Expiatory Chapel, 
erected in 1815 in memory of Louis XV1. and of 
Marie Antoinette. At the same time, it cannot 
be denied that in intellectual circles there is a 


principles. The various histories of that epoch, 
written by writers of the Liberal school, such as 
Thiers, Mignet, Louis Blanc, Michelet, Lamar- 
tine, are looked upon almost with contempt by 
the new historical school, which hates great the- 
ories, and professes to be only satisfied with 
hard facts and with documents. The historical 


school sees France diminished, deprived of some 


| of its old provinces, isolated in Europe, sur- 


rounded with a chain of monarchies which are 


| its natural enemies, deprived of any other influ- 


ence but that of its vices and its pleasures, It 


bas begun to doubt the virtue of the famous 





principles of 1789, and it bas begun a grand in- 
quest upon the events of the Revolution. 

I will say at once that this inquest is not al- 
ways conducted with great wisdom. The docu- 
ments which are now assembled are not all of 
equa] value. Taine, for instance, in his great 
work on the Revolution, which is not yet fin- 
ished, has thrown together a multitude of small 
facts which are as apt to conceal as to reveal 
the truth. The new school seems to consider all 
documents as equally valuable, all letters as 
genuine, all private papers as valuable. The 
archives of the Foreign Office have lately been 


| open to the public, and we must expect to find 


an immense amount of despatches written by 
the ministers of the French Republic, of the 
Directory, and of the Empire. Some of them 
have already been published, and their republi- 
cation bas not added much to our knowledge. 
[here must, in the end, be some choice in the 
materials employed by history ; we cannot build 
a palace with stones of every sort and of every 
size. Among the most remarkable observers of 
the French Revolution M. Taine cites four, Ri- 
varol, Malouet, Gouverneur Morris, Mallet du 
Pan. I will speak to-day of the last, as M. An- 
dré Michel has just published two volumes of 
the ‘Inedited Correspondence of Mallet du Pan 
with the Emperor of Austria.’ This corre- 
spondence embraces the years 174 to 1798, and 
the manuscripts of it are preserved in the Ar- 
chives at Vienna. 

Mallet du Pan belonged to a family which bad 
left France, not at the time of the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, but long before, at the be- 
ginning of the wars of religion in France. This 
family had settled in Geneva ; one branch had 
returned afterward to France, another had re- 
mained in Switzerland. Mailet du Pan was 
bor: in 1749 He was prepared for political 
life in Geneva. At the age of twenty-two he 
wrote his first pamphiet in defence of his party. 
He saw in this miniature state all the elements 
of political strife—the struggle of the old patri- 
cian families and of the democratic party, little 
revolutions, small coups d’état, perfect anarchy, 
followed by dictatorship. He left Switzerlana 
for France after 1789, and became one of the 
writers of the Mercure de France. He was al- 
ready a friend and a correspondent of Voltaire, 
of Samuel Romilly, of Linguet. The Mercure 
was, so to speak, a post of observation. Mallet 
du Pan could write afterward to Hardenberg : 
“No personal views, no political engagements, 
no passions influenced my writings. Iam nota 
Frenchman , I was born a Republican ; I have 
deserved the attacks of all the extreme parties ; 
but thirty years of experience under a popular 
Government did net allow me, during the first 
days of the Revolution, to perceive its utality. 
[ did not doubt that, undertaken by corrupt 
men, leading a presumptuvus, frivolous, ardent, 
and perverted nation, it would be the misfor- 
tune of Europe, after baving been the misfor- 
tune of France.” Mallet du Pan, in his Mer- 
cure, was like the experienced sailor who sees 
the signs of the tempest; he was not intoxicated 
by the theories which began to agitate France 
long before 1789. 

The letters of Mallet du Pan may be reckoned 
among the most valuable papers that the his- 
torian can consult on a period which willalways 
be counted one of the most momentous in mo- 
dern times. Mallet du Pan played a part which 
was a very new one: he was a journalist ata 
time when journalism was in its infancy. He 
had correspondents in all parts of France, and, it 
may be said, of Europe; he wasa sortof po- 
litical agent without any definite credentials. 
His curtosity seems to have been boundless: he 
collected information on every subject. He was 
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not a statesman, but he wasa public man. Taine 
justly remarks in the preface which he has 
written for these volumes of correspondence, 
that Mallet du Pan had a rare faculty: he could 
discern all the forces which were at work 
around him, and choose good specimens of each 
group of men. ‘On our political assemblies, 
the parties and their followers, bis judgments are 
exact and penetrating: 1 have never found bim 
in error. . Sometimes in rapid outlines, 
sometimes in large and profound sketches,some- 
times in finished pictures, he represents whole 
classes—the nobility, the clergy, the Parisians, 
the provincials, the administrators of the Con- 
stituante, the proconsuls of the Convention, the 
functionaries of the Directory, the men of the 
Terror,the men of Thermidor,the men of Vendé 
miaire, the royalists within, the emigrés with- 
out, the Feuillants, Girondins, Jacobins of all 
epochs. . . * vg 

Mallet du Pan saw very early that the Jaco- 
bins would become in the end the dominant fac- 
tion in the Revolution: he understood them as 
well as Burke, and “ nobody,” says Taine, ‘* bet 
ter understood their fanaticism, their instincts, 
their sectarian ways, their dogmas, their ascen 
dancy over minds destitute of culture, the 
strength of their propagandism, the power and 
the danger of their dreams, their capacity for de- 
struction and their incapacity for reconstruc- 
tion, the mechanism by which their doctrine 
transformed a half-lettered man or a useful 
workingman into a ‘ philosopher with a pike,’ 
and by which they conducted him from iguo- 
rance to presumption, from enthusiasm to crime, 
by persuading him that he was saving his coun- 
try and regenerating humanity.” The judg- 
ments of Mallet du Pan are very severe, very 
hard: for he was by principle a Liberal. and the 
R:volutionists were essentially intolerant, They 
had all imbibed the views of Rousseau. The 
dream of Rousseau was a sort of socialism in 
which the state was omnipotent, the individual 
completely sacrificed to the community, public 
authority entering into all the details of life—in 
the relations of the family, of capital and labor, 
in education. All conditions were to be levelled, 
all religions abolished; society was to be remod- 
elled. From 1789 to the Consulate these ideas 
became completely dominant; few understood a 
Republic in which the individual would have his 
own free domain. Mallet du Pan was among the 
few who dreamt of areconciliation between the 
rights of tne state and the rights of private con- 
science. 

He fought the battle of individual conscience 
with the greatest courage. For forty months, 
he assures us, he never went to bed with any 
assurance of being alive the next day. After 
a vain struggle, he was obliged to run away, 
and he took refuge in Switzerland. When this 
country was conquered by the French armies, 
he was banished by a special decree of the Di- 
rectory, and fled to England. ‘I have lost 
everything,” said he, “in losing Switzerland— 
country, relations, friends. . . . Switzer- 
land, like Atheos after the invasion of Alaric, 
is now vothing more than the bleeding skin of 
a victim offered in sacrifice.” He founded in 
England the Mercure Britannique. “But for 
the hospitality of the English people, I should 
still,” he said, ‘‘ be experiencing the torment of 
silence.” It was while be was still in Switzer 
land, in 1794, tuat he began to correspond with 
the Emperor of Austria, under the cover of 
Count Colloredo, and with Prince Hardenberg, 
tne Minister of the King of Prussia. This work 
gave him some means of subsistence. He was 
ruined ; he bad been obliged to leave every 
thing in France—his library, his manuscripts, 
his silver. He was on the point of making him- 
self a schoolmaster when he received the first 





overtures from Vienna and from Berlin. He 
was known as a man of bonor, and had already 
accomplished two secret missions, one to Mon- 
sieur and the Comte d’Artois at Coblentz, and 
another to the Emperor and the King of Prus 
sia at Frankfort. The letters of Mallet du Pan 
can therefore be classed among the despatches 
of that occult diplomacy which bas always been 
@ necessity in troubled times. Mallet du Pan 
wrote to the sovereigns in the character of what 
he called a “ European.” ‘ Every man,” said 
he, ‘‘has the right to show his alarm. Every 
European must take part in this last combat of 
civilization; we are all, with all our goods, i. the 
same ship.” 

The correspondence is of such a detailed na 
ture that it can hardly be analyzed. It follows 
almost day by day, from 174 to 170s, the trans 
formations of political parties in France. It 
analyzes all the elements of French society, 
thrown into the crucible of the Terror. You 
might as well attempt to describe the move 
ments and the shades of the clouds during a 
tempest. Mallet du Pan bad essentially a philo 
sophical mind, and he indulges in generalities 
more than in anecdote. In this respect he dif 
fers essentially from the writers of the preced 
ing time. He has no sense of humor ; be is al 
ways indignant, always serious; his irony is 
terrible. He distinctly foresaw that the régime 
which immediately tollowed the Terror could 
only last by aseries of continual wars, and he 
felt instinctively that a happy and bold nulitary 
dictator would draw the curtain ou the Rev 
jutionary drama. 

When Mallet du Pan was obliged to go t 
England, he was exhausted by bis great labor, 
and his health was already failing. He bad lost 
all hope: everything was giving way before the 
French Revolution. He made his last effort in 
the Mercure Britannique, and two years after 
having landed in England he died at the age of 
fifty. His articles and letters bave not the 
grace of Rivarol nor the sublimity of Chateau 
briand, but they are models of political analy 
sis, and they are inspired by a sort of contagious 
conviction. They are the protest of a virtuous 
mind against a sanguinary school; they are a 
long commentary on the cry of Mme. Roland 
“O Liberty, how many crimes are c 
in thy name!” 


WMauiitted 


Correspondence 


THE BLAINE BOOM AGAIN. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NaTIoN 

Sir: Your leading article on ‘‘ The Blaine 
Boom,” cailed out by my letter which you 
headed “A Blaine Inquiry,” ignores the main 
thought I advanced;so | ask for more room in 
your columns in which again to emphasize that 
thought. 

In 1876, when the Democratic party in Con 
gress, new to power and eager for political 
capital, set dozens of committees at work to find 
something damaging to the character of Blaine, 
Bristow, Morton, and otber Repubiican leaders, 
the animus of the movement was so evident that 
it went far towards starting a presumption of 
innocence for the accused 


Democratic 


Witb the acutest 
noses on the scent, they failed 
to run down any substantial game, and return 
ed from the hunt with such undisguised pant 
ing and chagrin that the object was clearly 
seen to have been destruction rather than 
justice. It cannot be doubted that this was, 
and is now, the judgment of the country ; for 
these men who had thus been “ investigated ” 
lost no whit of popular regard, and notably 
Mr. Biaine. 
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untry, Whose reputation 
depends upon the reputation of its leading men, 
Lam convinced that, in the long run, great cha 
rity in dealing with the motives of our public 
men would kave a marked influence in pro 
ducing among them a higher tone anda more 
psclentious devotion to duty; whereas the op 
posite spirit bas the tendency to lower their ave 
rave wortl lat there be, therefore, all possi 
ble criticism of measures and views, but un 
worthy motives should be ascribed only when 
onviction is overwheiming. 
H. M. Ho_MEs, 
LansinG, Micn., April 14 
LIQUOR-DEALING AND CRIME, 

To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: As one of your oldest subscribers I must 


It is unsafe to say that this public ' express my deep regret that 1 cannot conscien- 
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tiously renew my subscription, since you conde- 


scend to make common cause 
perance fanatics, I abhor and oppose intem- 
perance as much as any of these. Buta nation 
that elevates inebriates to the Presidency and 
honors drunkards, cannot promote temperance 
by violating the principles of personal liberty 
and by stigmatizing the wine producer and 
liquor-dealer. We might as well try to suppress 
arson by legislating against the manufacture 
and sale of matches while we defend the in- 
cendiary, and honor him if he succeeds in get- 
ting a large amount of insurance-money; we 


might as well charge the manufacturers of pis- | 


tols and bowie-knives with the murders com- 
mitted unpunished in some parts of our coun- 
try.— Yours respectfully, 
IstpoR BUSH. 
Sr. Louis, April 13, 1884. 





[This may be all true, but it furnishes no 
reason for ‘‘stopping your paper.” You can 
only justify your refusing to listen to us any 
more on apy question by alleging that it is 
immoral to differ with you on the temperance 
question. Do you hold this view? If so, 
when did you become the depositary of pure 
truth and right about liquor, so that nobody 
is fit to discuss with you who does net ac 
knowledge your authority ?—Ep. Nation. | 

“MASKS AND FACES.” 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 





Sir: In your article on Cnarles Reade, you 
speak of the dramatized version of ‘ Peg Wof- 
fington.’ Permit me to cerrect a very common 
mistake that ‘‘ Masks and Faces” is the drama- 
tized version of ‘Peg Woflington.’ During my 
residence in London [ happened to be a frequent 
visitor at the house of Tom Taylor, who at one 
time took occasion to explain to me the creation 
of the above novel and draina. The novel was 
not yet written when Charles Reade approached 
Tom Taylor for the purpose of writing jointly 
the play. Reade had the subject in his mind, 
but felt incapable of dramatic work. Tom 
Taylor then lived in Chiswick, and Charles 
Reade joined him there at his residence. Reade 
wrote the play to the best of his ability during 
the daytime, when Taylor was away ; the lat- 
ter, on coming kome, used the scissors freely, 
and quite exasperated Reade by the many al- 
terations which were found necessary for dra- 
matic purposes. Finally, when the play was 
finished, to give free vent to his own impulses 
on the subject, Reade decided to put it ina 
form more familiar to his own pen, and wrote 
the novel. The latter was published almost 
simultaneously with the production of the play, 
and it was already then commonly believed that 
the play was an adaptation of the novel. On 
Taylor’s suggestion, Reade corrected this erro- 
neous impression in the introductory remarks to 
a later edition of the novel. 

As both men are now dead, perhaps it may 
not be out of place, from respect to their memo- 
ry, to publish what I feel sure they wished to be 
known.—Kespectfully yours, 


Otto E. LOHRKE, 


Brick CuurcH, Essex County, N.J., 
April 10, 1884, 


EXCESSIVE LEGISLATION, 
To THE EpitTor or THe NATION: 

Srr: Iam amused as well as gratified that 
anybody should be ‘‘ waiting” for a communica- 
tion from me upon “responsible government,” 
as [ have felt that your readers were something 
more than satiated with that kind of diet. How- 
ever, I beg to shake hands heartily with ‘‘ Blue- 
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nose,” and to express satisfaction with the op- 
portuneness of my silence, since it has procured 
from him an utterance so much more valuable, 
if only from its novelty,than any of mine would 
have been. 
Government might furnish us with valuable il_ 
lustrations, but, in the first place, I possessed but 
little information, and did not know how to get 
more, and, in the second place, though our peo- 
ple might be willing to learn something from 
Great Britain, they are quite too lofty to think 
of taking lessons from our colonial neighbors. In 
one point the letter of your correspondent is 
very interesting to me, as I have always regard- 
ed biennial sessions as a movement exactly in 
the wrong direction. If the Government were 
carried on as it ought to be, by the executive 
branch, and the Legislature limited to its proper 
functions of “critics with the power of the 
purse,” then, as he says, the sessions would be 
matters of public interest instead of public 
dread. On the other hand, if the Legislatures 
are to exercise, as now, not only their own func- 
tions, but those of the executive, then less fre- 
quent sessions would merely remove the ma- 
chinery of government further from the public 
view, and would make the legislation, if less in 
quantity, as well as the administration, worse in 
quality than now. It is thought necessary for 
the efficiency of the German army that it should 
go through an elaborate and expensive system 
of annual autumn manceuvres, Our political 
“autumn manceuvres” are just as necessary to 
keep the people in training. If they work badly, 
the remedy is not in infrequency, but in finding 
out why they work badly. I am reminded of an 
anecdote, of which the want of elegance may 
perhaps be pardoned for the point, of a woman 
who said she did not see how people could comb 
their hair every day, as she only combed hers 
once a month, and then it almost killed her. 
One would think that this winter’s session of 
Congress, not to speak of the State Legislatures, 
might convince the public mind of the necessity 
of some change in the direction of leadership, 
system, and individual responsibility. Lest 
other localities should be pining for more light, 
I will say that [am ready for missionary work 
in any part of the United States. G. B. 
Boston, April 19, 1884. 





THE WAR OF THE HELLENISTS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In Harper's Monthly for May is an arti- 
cle on the life and work of Dr. Schliemann, a 
labored and excessively one-sided argument to 
prove that Schliemann has a right to a position 
as a scientific investigator. It is not pleasant to 
say disparaging things of either Schliemann or 
his supporters ; but when credentials which car- 
ry on their face such pretensions as do those of 
Schliemann, are offered for general circulation 
on the strength of certain endorsements, it is 
just as well to examine the endorsers. Mr. Ma- 
haffy, the writer of tbe article in Harper's, is a 
Hellenist better known in England than in 
America, and better known, where known, for 
bis curious blunders as to classical matters than 
for his insight or sourd critical faculty. No 
scholar who has lived im Greece can have ig- 
nored the extraordinary errors of fact in the 
books on that country written by Mr. Mahaffy; 
and only a few weeks ago the Academy con- 
tained a review by him of a book on Greece, in 
which he gives the singular information that 
the audience in the Theatre of Bacchus could 
not see the Agean from their places—perhaps 
the most remarkable blunder even he ever made 
in reference to the localities of Athens. For 
trustwortby scientific statement or opinien, it 
would be hard to find a professed Hellenist so 








ih ypeless as Mahaffy, or one so generally recog- 


nized by scientific Hellenists as unreliable in his 
conclusions or observations. His endorsement 


| of Schliemann’s paper is worth no more than 


I have long felt that the Canadian | 


| issue. 





would be that of a penniless man on the note 
of hand of a bankrupt. 

If it is intended by force of clamor to give 
Schliemann scientific authority, and his the- 
ories currency and weight, then those who 
value the true conclusions of scientific investi- 
gation above all personal interests must raise 
their voices, even in personalities, to meet the 
Neitber Schliemann’s theories nor his 
opinions have the slightest scientific value, nor 
does the opinion of Mabaffy add a feather's 
weight to them. The article in Harper’s con- 
tains some double-pointed shafts, but the real 
animus of it may be found in the concluding 
sentence : 

‘But if Dr. Schliemann could harbor in bis 
large beart the feelings of an ancient Levite [‘), 
he might well reflect that his enemies, the pea- 
ants, have been discomtited and brougbt to con- 
fusion. The ablest and most learned of them, 
Dr. Brentano, has lately committed suicide ; 
and if his English disciple bas not gone so far 
as to copy him literally i this, he bas at least 
gone as far as charitable adversaries can desire 
in committing arcbeological suicide, by main- 
taining theories which blot him out from the 
number of incipient students in that science.” 

Poor Brentano was an archeologist, which no 
supporter of Dr. Schliemann is. The English 
disciple alluded to is Professor Jebb, of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, a scholar and Hellenist of 
the first order, who had the assurance to differ, 
courteously, and, it seemed to me, too deferen- 
tially, from Schliemann’s theories of Troy; re- 
specting the excavator’s motives and enthusiasm, 
but showing from the vantage of his better 
knowledge of the authorities that certain of the 
Doctor’s views were untenadle, That he showed 
it conclusively is an vpinion shared by most 
scholars whom I know, but from tbat day 
Schliemann and every one to whom be gave em- 
ployment have attacked Professor Jebb witha 
personal rancor of which the above quotation is 
anexample. When the controversy 1s carried 
into American literature it should be unmasked, 
and the combatants given their true Gevices. 

I have in this controversy not even the biasof 
a personalacquaintance. I neversaw Profe sor 
Jebb or Mr, Mahaffy, nor bave I ever had a con- 
troversy with either. As to Dr. Schliemann, 
while I respect his enthusiasm and liberality, 
and recognize bis genial personality ,I must again 
declare my firm conviction that he bas done 
more to retard archeological study and progress 
than to advance them, and that his methods and 
conclusions are alike obnoxious to true science. 

We learn from the last Academy tbat 

“The May number of Harper’s will contain 
an article on ‘Dr. Schhemann: his Life and 
Work,’ by Prof. Mahaffy, who is at the present 
time Dr. Schliemaan’s guest at Tiryns.” 

An article so absurdly eulogistic as that alluded 
to justifies a great deal of tbat mumificent hospi- 
tality which Dr. Schliemann’s fortune makes it 
possible for him to offer to his coadjutors. It 
is to be hoped that the Greek archeological au- 
thorities will look sharply after the excavations 
at Tiryns (one of the most important sites in 
Greece), for reasons which will be readily un- 
derstood by those who read Prof. Jebb’s article 
on Schliemann’s methods in the current number 
of the Fortnightly Review.— Yours truly, 

W. J. STILLMAN, 
New York, April 19. 
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man words was pronounced like f, except, per 
haps, in dialects, I meant to say that (if I re- 
member right) Fritz Reuter sometimes used final 
d in bis Low-German works; but as I had not 
read these for some six years I could not express 
myself positively on this point. But as I have 
received letters from various subscribers of the 
Nation on this subject, most of whom are against 
the proposed change of final d into t¢ in inflec- 
tional words, I must state here that, although 
true phonetic spelling reform would hardly al- 
low of any deviation from its standard rules, | 
do not consider that point of such weight as to 
render its acceptance obligatory. Indeed, I for 
my part think that changes in the present spell- 
ing, to be acceptable to the general public, and 
not to the learned alone, sbould be as slight as 
possible, although it will be bard to draw the 
line after strict logic is given up.—Very respect- 
fully, OTTO WOLLERMANN. 
BROOKLYN, E. D., 80 Second St. 


Notes. 


Joun Witey & Sons have in preparation 
‘Tne Orchids of New England,’ a popular mono- 
graph by Henry Baldwin, with forty illustra- 
tions, mostiy drawn from nature; and ‘ Road- 
side Songs of Tuscany,’ by Miss Alexander, 
edited by Jobn Ruskin, in which the reproduc- 
tion of the original flower designs by this lady 
will prove a task of more than ordinary deli- 
cacy. 

D. Appleton & Co. will shortly publish a ‘ Histo- 
ry of the Coup d’Etat,’ by M de Maupas, Prefect 
of Police; ‘ Pictures of Life and Character,’ from 
Punch, after John Leech (in the Parchment- 
Paper Series); and ‘The Parlor Muse,’ a selec- 
tion from recent vers de soctéteé. 

J. R. Osgood & Co, will issue this month ‘ Over 
the Border,’ a description of summer travel in 
Nova Scotia, by Mi-s E. B. Chase ; ‘ Three Vil 
lages,’ sketches by . D. Howells; and ‘Song 
and Story,’ by Edgar Fawcett. 

Robert M. Lindsay, Philadelphia, will have 
ready on May 15 a choice edition of ‘Jane 
Eyre,’ to be called the “ Haworth Edition,” in 
two volumes Svo, printed from new type on laid 
paper, and illustrated with eight etchings of the 
principal places of interest described in the book, 
as well as with an etched portrait of Charlotte 
Bronté, by eminent American artists. Add 
thirty-eight ornamental letters of appropriate 
design. The edition will be limited to 500 
copies. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish immediately 
(by arrangement with John Murray) a ‘ Memoir 
of Alice, Princess of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and Grand Duchess of Hesse,’ with a selection 
from her correspondence, edited by the Princess 
Christian, a sister of the Princess Alice. The 
correspondence commences in 1862, the year in 
which the marriage of the Princess took place, 
and is complete, without interruption, to the 
time of her death, in 1880. The volume will 
contain two portraits. They bave alsoin prepa- 
ration ‘Tableaux de la Révolution Francaise,’ 
edited, for the use of students in French litera- 
ture, by Profs. T. F. Crane and O. G. Brun, of 
Cornell University, with an introduction by 
President A. D. White; ‘Outlines of Roman 
Law,’ comprising its historical growth and 
general principles, by William C. Morey, Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science in the 
University of Rochester; and ‘British Ora- 
tions,’ being a selection from the more repre- 
sentative and important orations by British 
orators during the past century, uniform with 
‘American Orations,’ now in press. 

The Cobden Club Prize Essay for 1883 is an- 
nounced for immediate publication by T. Fisher 





Unwin, London. under the title of ‘The Future 
Work of Free Trade in English Legislation.’ 
The author is Mr. C. E. Troupe, B.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and the subject is treated un 
der three beads—Financial Reform, Free Trade 
in Land, and Monopolies. Apropos of the ap 
proaching Wyclif quincentepary, Mr. Unwin 
will publish on May 1 a little volume, ‘Jobn 
Wychif, Patriot and Reformer, written by Dr, 
Rudolf Buddensieg, of Leipzig, one of the chef 
living authorities upon Wyciif, and one of the 
editors of the Wyclif Society. The book will 
comprise a memoir of the reformer, and also 
an interesting selection from bis writings, trans 
lated for the first time from the original Latin 
MSs. in Dr. Buddensieg’s possession and else 
where, In style the volume will be uniform 
with the Parchment Edition of *‘ Luther's ‘Table 
Talk ’ published by Mr. Unwin last year 

We regret to record the fact that all the pa 
pers and material for the second volume of 
Colonel Claiborne’s ‘ History of Mississippi,’ the 
first volume of which was published in ISN) 
were recently destroyed by tire in the burning 
of the author's residence, and there is no hope 
that the work will ever be completed. 

In commemoration of the seventieth birthday 
of Ernst Curtius, on September 2. it is proposed 
to present the veteran bistorian and archwo 
logist with his own bustin marble. A circular 
addressed to his Americanadmirers, asking their 
cooperation, bas been issued by Mr. George Ban 
croft, President Carter, of Williams College, and 
Mr. Robert P. Keep, of the Williston Sem 
inary, East Hampton, Mass, 

Tbe Kev. Charles Morris Addison, Arlington, 
Mass., has been solicited to act as the American 
representative of the Wordsworth Society, found 
ed four years ago in England, with the aim of 
promoting tbe study of this poet, and illustrat 
ing by publications his life and writings. The 
annual subscription ts ten shillings, and entitles 
members to the annual volume of transactions, 
while membership conveys also the privilege of 
forwarding literary contributions for reading 
and consideration at the annual meeting 

Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston, have made a 
pamphlet of “ The Bitter Cry of Outeast Lon- 
don,” 

Roberts Brothers have issued a cheap edition, 
in paper covers, of Pbilip Gilbert Hamerton s 
‘Intellectual Life’ 
of which is assuredly a public benefit 

‘Le Mariage de Gérard, by And Theuriet 
is the latest of the * Romans Caovoisis ™ published 
by William K. Jenkins. 

The ‘Science Ladders” of ‘* N. D’Anvers”™ 
have been united in one volume, each retsining 
its own pagination, by G. P. Putnam's Sons 

Mr. Robert C. Ajtams's * History of the United 
States in Rhyme’ (Boston: D. Lothrop & C 
may bave some use as ac 
but is otherwise a good book for children t 
avoid. The exigencies of the author's scheme, in 
which every line ought to tell, are wel! exhibited 
in the following verses 


a work the wide circulation 


rrective of the blues, 


* The Semineles, tn Florida 
By Osceola | 





aintained abi 'y War 
Trey slaughtered Majsor Dade 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb bas reprinted from the 
Magazine f American History ber series of 
Street in History’ (Funk 
It 1s an essentially light and pop 


papers entitled ‘ Wall 
& Wagnalls). 
ular retrospect, In which the antiqua’ian bias of 
the author predominates as usual over the 
strictly histoncal. Still, the volume is worth 
preserving for reference. Some of the illustra- 
tions are curious, and pemhaps the earliest are 
the best. 

The first chapter of Mr. Henry Parker Fel 
lows’s ‘ Boating Trip on New England Rivers’ 
(Boston: Cupples,.Upham & Co.) is entitled 
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An Inland Vovage on the Sudbury, ¢ rd 
and Merrimac Rivers,’ and thereby suggests a 


mparison with Thoreau’: well known log of 


the same course. In a literary point of view 
nothing ld be more disastrous, but there 
migot be some slight reward in trasting the 
number ef obstacles now existing to the paviga 
tion f those streams and the number whict 
Thoreau met witt The Housatonic and the 
Nashua are the other streams essayed bw Mr 
Fellows, whose varrative is hardly p tot 

guide book standard, tl gh its merit is a 

gether that of the guide book. The lustrations 


from pen sketches, are of a ratber pr 


character 
John Wiley & Sons publish a ‘Ruskin | 


day Book,’ ‘“‘collected and arranged bv M.A 
Bo. and G. A.” No modern writer lends} self 
so readily to the compilatior ft ks and ex 
tracts as Ruskin, for bis really brilliant and 


clive passages of elog 


Which are often quite independent of the sett 


A 
in which he puts them, and generally depend 
more on their verbal form for their force than on 
any logical connection or agreement with what 
is satd before or after The t kK is got uy eX 
cellent stvle, and tastefully t and eve 
by a fair portrait engraved from alate jt 
graph with full beard 

The Bi ’ 8 for April prints 
Von Holst’s inspiring talk at Oberlin la-t fall 

The Irrepress Cont! which is alone 
worth the price of the subscription Ss t 
thoughtful minds, buat BY Terent sense . 
the paper in the same number on " Herecitv and 
Depravity bv Professor Stuart Phelps Since 
ts transfer fru Andove ¢ Oher hy al 
way, this quarterly bas fallet fer the manag 
nent of | fessors G. Frederick Wright dsor 
Smith, and Wa. G. Ballantine, the set for 
nerly associate! editor representing more 
trulv, we should sav. than Profess Phe} 
the It Ciiiation of s e and relly 1 

An unusual number of Massachusetts not 
bles are rine ated in the N } 

Histor i st for Ay 
Passing by the opening paps ithe Rev. Eiwin 
H. Chapin, as not ad z ich to our previous 
Knowledge of its subject, we can mention an it 
teresting met rof Edmund Quincy, the fourtt 
of bis pamein direct succession (lO87-1738), by 


bis descendant, the late Miss Eliza Susan Quiney 
vore of Mr. John T. Hassam’'s researches concern 
ng the descendants of Ezekiel Cheever, the fa 
mous master of the Boston Public Latin School; 
and the latest of Mr. Henry F. Waters’s “ Gene 
alogical Gleanings in England.” These last deal 
wich Sir George Downing and his kindred; with 
William Hathorne and his brother Nathanie), an 
cestors of the novelist; with Pepperells and Phips 
es; with Simon Bradstreet, and with an ances 
tor of the Massachusetts Sedgwicks. Mr. Wa 
ters bas now established “ beyond a doubt, 
whereabouts in ‘ Our Old Home,’ that elder Eng 
land beyond the seas, we must look for the an 
cestry of one of the most widely known among 
the distinguished sons of old Salem.” The Haw 
thorne seat was in Berkshire, near Binfield and 
Bray, Cruchfield and Oakley Green. jut our 
roman-er, unhappily, was denied the pleasure of 
this recognition. 

The first article in the March number of the 
Antiquary is by Mr. A. Lang, who centinues 
here his controversy with Mr. Sayce (in the 
icademy) as to ‘‘ Tbe Iron Age in Grevce.” He 
appears to have established bis point, that iron 
was known and used much earlier in Greece than 
Mr. Sayce would admit; but it still seems to us 
to be proper to speak of the Greeks of Homer's 
time as in the “ bronze age "—so far as such a dis- 
tinction is properly used at all—for it is manifest 
that bronze was at the time the usual materia] 
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for weapons and other implements, iron being 
known, but not being yet in common use, Mr- 
Wheatley’s second paper on the history of the 
house treats of ‘‘ the living rooms,” and he notes 
that the word parlour, used in the sixteenth cen- 
tury for ‘‘ the ordinary living room,” has in Eng- 
land been degraded to a room on the ground floor, 
while in the United States, ‘I believe, . . . 
the name parlour is still treated with some re- 
This appears to be one of the many 
instances in which the American colonies pre- 
served the usage which was current in England 
at the time of their settlement. Mr. J. T. 
Bent gives some interesting extracts from let- 
ters of Philip IL, in relation to an invasion 
of Ireland in 1579-80, ‘‘an expedition which 
had in it all the elements of success, but which, 
through the want of prompt and generous action, 
resulted in failure.” Mr. Brown continues his 
sketch of the earher life of Thomas Cromwell 
down to the fall of Wolsey and his own es- 
tablishment in the King’s favor. In this im- 
portant period Cromwell appears to have acted 
first and mainly for his own interests; but it is 
added that he, ‘‘now tbat he had made his own 
position sure, did his best for Wolsey.” Other 
papers are upon drinking vessels in the form of 
a bear (with curious illustrations), the prisons of 
Venice, Bishop Parr of Sodar and Man, and 
church bells of Bedfordshire (illustrated). 

From the Johns Hopkins University we have 
No. 1 of the third volume of ‘‘ Studies from 
the Biological Laboratory,” containing papers 
by H. W. Conn, on the significance of the larval 
skin of decapods, and on the life history of 
Thalassema; and by Henry Leslie Osborn on the 
gill in some forms of prosobranchiate mollusca. 
A number of plates accompany these papers, 

Dr. Herbert 8. Adams’s contribution to vol. i. 
of Dr. G. Stanley Hall’s ‘* Pedagogical Library ” 
has been selected to lead off the second series of 
the former’s ‘‘ Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science,” under the 
title of ‘ Methods of Historical Study.’ 
consideration of *‘ special methods ” is now added 
a longer chapter on ‘‘ new methods,” partly con- 
sisting of the author’s social-science paper last 
September at Saratoga, This valuable survey 
of the modes in which the study of history is 
being pursued at various institutions in Europe 
and America enlarges, as is natural, on the His- 
torical Seminary in Baltimore. 

A Philadelphia auctioneer advertises for 
sale Abbottsford’s Waverley Novels. He will 
probably sell them to the man who lately 
bought ‘‘ a descriptive book, published in Latin, 
of Raymond's opera of ‘The Lulli,’ bound in 
heavy glazed sheepskin, and issued in 1651”; or 
to the other who asked at one of our public 
libraries for “ Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Scouring of the 
White House.’ ” Possibly it would be liked by M. 
Vallée, who, in his * Bibliographie des bibliogra- 
phies,’ has introduced a M. Neveu in place of M. 
Forestié, usually styled neveu, to distinguish him 
from bis uncle of the same name. But Phila- 
delphia is not alone in having bibliographical 
novelties to dispose of. A Boston auctioneer 
was to sell this week a copy of ‘* Xenophon’s 
Cyclopedia.” 

C, Eichler, 27 Bebrenstrasse, Berlin, W., sends 
us his priced catalogue of casts of ancient, 
medieval, and modern sculpture, the availability 
of which in cheaply endowing our higher institu- 
tions of learning with a nucleus of art models is 
not appreciated as it ought to be. 

The fifta bhalf-volume of the ‘Handbuch der 
Theologischen Wissenschaften’ edited by Dr. 
Otto Zéckler, has been issued at Nordlingen (C. 
H. Beck’schen Bucbhandlung). 

The Annisquam Laboratory will reopen at 
Cape Ann on June 20, through the liberality of the 
Woman’s Education Society, and under the 


spect.” 
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direction of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, asheretofore. The term will close on Sep- 
tember 1. The low tuition fee varies with the 
length of study. Applicants for admission 
sbould address Mr. Alpheus Hyatt, Curator of 
the Boston Society. 


—In our recent notice of ‘Darwinism as 
Stated by Darwin Himself,’ we expressed a 
doubt whetber Mr. Darwin’s family had given 
their approval to this work. It is now brought 
to our notice that this may be taken to mean that 
the compilation was unauthorized, and we have 
been shown a letter from Mr. George H. Dar- 
win, of October 8, 1883, giving his consent on 
conditions which bave been strictly complied 
with. It is but just to state, also, that although 
Mr. Nathan Sheppard does not in bis book style 
himself “ Professor,” his publishers are quite 
justified by our American usage in mentioning 
him by this title, which has been rightfully bis 
in times past. 


—The North American Review for May con 
tains an article on ‘Illusions of Memory,” 
by Prof. Henry F. Osborn, who has been 
carrying on a systematic inquiry into the sub- 
ject for two years by means of an exten- 
sive correspondence. The phenomenon he has 
undertaken to investigate is familiar to every 
one, and has been noticed in literature by Dr. 
Holmes, Walter Scott, Rossetti, Wordsworth, and 
Hawthorne. The illusion is that something is 
not new (though we know, or think we know, it 
to be so), but a repetition of a preéxistent state of 
fact or state of mind. It may be a scene, or it 
may be a conversation, and with some persons it 
may even be a dream; but whatever it is, the 
consciousness of recollection is imperfect and il- 
lusory, for we seem to recall it without being 
able to recall any of the concomitant circum- 
stances. Scott speaks of the curious ‘‘sentiment 
of preéxistence” accompanying or producing it, 
and this is a point whict Professor Osborn seems 
to have overlooked. We will at Jeast, for the 
benetit of all inquirers into this curious subject, 
throw out the suggestion that this illusive action 
of memory differs from the ordinary voluntary 
or involuntary action in the following way: or- 
dinarily, in recalling a fact or event, we seem 
to ourselves to bring it as a piece of the past mto 
our present consciousness, but we never lose our 
consciousness of the present assuch. Memory 
in its illusive action reverses this process, and 
seems to transfer the present scene or conversa- 
tion, or whatever is going on, to a past con- 
sciousness, a sort of mnemonic background 





which is suddenly revived with such force as to | 


produce that ‘‘ preéxistent”’ feeling noticed by 
Scott. The gentleman who has asked us to sug- 
gest this analysis of illusive memory says tbat 
in his own case he chiefly notices it in conversa- 
tions, the illusion being so strong that in many 
instances each sentence as it is uttered is illu- 
sively recognized; but never without the *‘ pre- 
existeut ” feeling. Professor Osborn seems to 
think that there is no real difference between in- 
complete or partial memory and the phenome- 
non in question, and he believes that in all such 
cases there is some real basis in the past, which 
if we could recall it would clear up the myste- 
rious feeling produced. But can this be so when 
a partly recalled bit of the past—e. g., asin the 
case of a half-remembered face, or a half-re- 
cognized passage from a book—fails utterly to 
produce the “ preéxistent ” sensation ? This ex- 
planation seems inadequate. 


—The Atlantic for May contains an article on 
“ Matthew Arnold as a Poet,” by Harriet Wa- 
ters Preston. In it she analyzes with a good 
deal of sxill the sources of his inspiration, which 


| of grasping privileze. 


Doubt. If Doubt is the inspiration of the age, 
then he must divide with Clough tbe boncr of 
being the most representative poet of our time. 
She points out, however, what many of bis crit- 
ics overlook, that Mr. Arnold himself discovered, 
after many attempts with the lyre, that prose 
was his real vocation, and bis prose is the prose 
of a poet—a poet manqué, his enemies would 
say—clear, pointed, imaginative, well knit. In 
his essays, however, what his admirers most en- 
joy is the keen assaults he makes upon the gen- 
erally accepted intellectual order of the modern 
world, which be attacked in England because he 
bappeved to be an Englishman, but which he 
would have attacked here bad he been an Ameri- 
can. This is what made bis lecturing trip to this 
country so odd, for in a genuinely democratic 
and utilitarian country no one is likely to be so 
unpopular as @ man who attacks prime articles 
of the democratic and utilitarian faith. The 
truth is that there was no real knowledge of 
Mr. Arnold, and very little natural tendency 
to an appreciatign of his writings here, while 
there was an honest, Philistine desire that he 
should, as a * visiting Englishman,” have a good 
time, and take back a pleasant idea of this coun- 
try. The press was always, therefore, under 
restraint with regard to him, which was not 
thrown aside except by the Chicago newspapers 
when they read the 7)ibune hoax—on which for 
twenty-four hours they gave the ‘* children of 
light ” afaint ideaof what they would have said 
before had they feltit fair todoso, The discovery 
that they bad not been able to distinguish between 
his style and that of a common penny-a-lner 
capped the climax, and we doubtif it willever be 
really known exactly what was thougtt about 
Mr. Arnold in Chicago. Mr. Richard Grant 
White has an article on ‘‘The Anatomizing of 
William Shakespeare,” in which he shows what 
fools Shaksperian critics often make of them- 
selves by attempting to see too much ina plain 
matter, But bis account of Shakspere makes us 
hesitate to accept even Mr. White as a final 
judge. Isthere sufficient warrant for the fol- 
lowing passage ? 


“Tn Shakespeare, nature produced as nearly 
as possible the supernatural, Springing trom 
nearly the lowest social level, without educa- 
tion, Without instruction, without discipline of 
any kind, with limited means of obtaining 
knowledge, at twenty-two years of age a pover- 
ty-stricken vagabond, by the time be was forty 
vears old he bad done that which places bim at 
the intellectual summit of the human race. 
This he bad done with no strong impulse to lite- 
rary art, no svcial aim, religious or political, po 
motive of intellectual am ition, but merely at 
first to earn bis bread, and afterward in the fur- 
therance of an almost sordid desire for money, 
and for the poor sort of covsideration which is 
awarded to the possessors of money. In all he 
had his heart’s desire. The outcast of the dirty 
little village returned to live in its largest ava 
handsomest mansion; to have the profitable in- 
vestment of his monev in parish * securities’ 
accepted, and even solicited, as if it were a fa- 
vor; to take bis place among the notab'es of the 
neighborhood, where the meagre annals of his 
life give us our last glimpse of him standing 
against the interests of the poor, and on the side 
The world’s history has 
no record of a similar achievement.” 


As we really know little about Shakspere, and 
find so much enjoyment in his plays, is it neces- 
sary that the scanty outline handed down by 
tradition should be filled out with such a black 
portrait as this? Is there no golden mean be- 
tween making him a demigod and a sordid 
money-getter and ‘* monopolist”? 


—The advertisements of Matthew Arnold's 
books which so frequently appeared during his 
stay among us, never, to our knowledge, con- 
tained a mention either of his ‘Isaiah xl.-lxvi., 
with the Shorter Prophecies Allied to it,’ pub- 


in the last resort must be confessed to be chiefly ' lished in 1875, or of bis ‘Isaiah of Jerusalem,’ 
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which was issued just before bis departure for 
this country. And yet these little books, with 
their introductions, are publications of even 
general interest. The introduction to the older 
Isaiab, in contradistinction to whom the young- 
er is to be designated the Rabylonian, is, in fact, 
acharming piece of work. Were these books 
excluded from the lists on account of the hetero 
doxy which lies in their very titles, as compared 
with the one superscription of the whole of the 
canonical book of Isaiab? But this is a hetero 
doxy from which few of the most learned Bible 
students of our time—Christ‘ans or Jews, pro 
fessors or divines—are free. Be this as it may, 
there is notbiug more reverent in tone than 
Arnold’s remarks on his two Isaiahs, the respec 
tive contemporaries of Sennacberib aud Cyrus, 
unless it be irreverent to couple the name ofa 
Hebrew propbet with that of a Greek bard, as in 
the following: ‘‘ From no poetry and literature, 
not even from our own Shakspere and Milton, 
great as they dre and our own as they are, have 
I, for my own part, received so much delight 
and stimulus as from Homer and Isaiab.” His 
admiration of the sublimely etbical spirit which 
breathes from the glowing words of the original 
Isaiah and “the great unknown,” generally de 
signated as Deutero-Isaiab, is expressed in terms 
fuliof pathos and yet not uncritical. Arnold's 
Old Testament criticism, it is true, is neither 
original nor profound. He is not a Hebraist, 
por does he pretend to be. But he bas pene 
trated, with warm feeling and keen sagacity, 
into the essence of Hebrew prophetic poetry, 
and has possessed himself, with clear-sighted 
discrimination, of the fruits of modern research. 
His caution in adopting conclusions seductive 
by their brilliancy is ascommendableas itis rare. 


—His conservatism in regard tothe style in 
which tbe book of Isaiah is to be presented in 
English garb is, perhans, excessive. He was 
guided by it when issuing his edition of the 
last twenty-seven chapters, and he clings to it 
still. though he acknowledges that be ** went too 
far” when he said that ‘‘he would forbear to 
alter the old version of Isaiah where it made 
sense, whether the sense made was that of the 
original or not.” His present standpoint is this : 
‘*The old version is not to be departed from 
without necessity. It com*s from a great 
flowering-time of our literature, and bas cre 
ated deep and powerful sentiments; it is still 
the prime agent on which wé have to rely for 
the attainment of our prime object, that Isaiah 
may be enjoyed fully. Increase of knowledge 
enables us to see mistakes in the old version, 
and to correct them; but only mistakes, real 
mistakes, should be corrected, and thev should 
be corrected gently.” In adherence to this rule, 
he finds it necessary to make only three changes 
in the tirst chapter. In reality, he attempts 
only a new edition of Isaiah “in the Authorized 
English Version ”—as the title-page of the re 
cently published half has it—with corrections 
and notes, and not a new translation. He 
leaves many of the false tense-renderings un- 
altered, and deems the use of “ Jehovah” or 
**Yahveh,” instead of ‘the Lord,” inadmissible 
in a version intended to be enjoyed by the mass 
of readers; for “Jehovah and Jahve have a 
mythological sound, and to substitute them for 
The Lord disturbs powerful sentiments long and 
deeply established already.” There is much to 
be said against this latitudinarian view of the 
rights and duties of translators or editors of 
writings generally presented and received as 
sacred, but this is not the place for expatiating 
on the subject. What we chiefly mean to point 
out is the sentimental process by which rational 
criticism is here tempered into harmony with 
pious clinging to time-hallowed inaccuracy. 





—Any ‘culture question” you can start is 
sure in advance of plentiful discussion. Both 
those who are satisfied and those who are dis- 
satisfied with their own training fancy that they 
have a personal interest in the matter and a 
right to be heard ; and the ball, a very old ball, 
tbat Mr. Charles Francis Adams set in motion 
last summer—it seems an eternity since—bas 
been kicked vigorously backward and for 
ward by feet of every shape, size, and shoe- 
ing, and that without lighting once on any new 
ground. One of the last players of the game is 
Prof. Louis Dyer, whose daintily printed paper, 
“The Greek Question and Answer” 
good), contrasts with the business-like simplicity 
of the garb in which ‘A College Fetich” ap 
peared, very much as the author's fastidious 


Boston: Os- 


way of handling the matter is contrasted with 
Mr. Adams's direct and urcompromising style. 
Professor Dyer goes in with full conviction 

less could hardly be expected of a Grecian—but 
he does not hurt himself or bis cause by over 
vebemence. He begins with a good natured 
laugh at the ‘* modernists” for insisting so 
much on French and German, which they do 
not know, in preference to the Greek they have 
totally forgottep. As the Nufion pointed out 
at the opening of the fray, men are always 
imagining that they would have learned Freach 
and German if they bad not been obliged to 
study Greek; the fact being that those who 
really master Greek are, in the present stage 
of culture, almost sure to learn French and Ger 
man also, Unless we are prepared to acknow 

ledge a radical inferiority of Americans to Ger 
mans, it cannot be admitted that there is any 
insuperable difficulty in acquiring a fair know 

ledge of two or three modern languages, to 
getber with enough Latin and Greek to under 
stand what the Romans and the Greeks mean to 
modern times. “The French and German sub 
stitute for elementary Greek,” savs Profess«r 
Dver, ‘‘is too easy or too hard, and its discip 
line may always be eluded”: too easy, as be 
explains, because modern languages, in their 
structure, phraseology, sphere of thought and 
life, are all too much alike ; too hard, because 
an attempt to substitute bigher French and 
German work for elementary Greek study pos 
tulates effort far beyond the learner's power. 
while the discipline may be eluded by a brief 
residence abroad. As io the otber answer to 
the Greek question, ‘‘ Natural Science,” Pro 
fessor Dyer is ‘‘far more inclined to come to 
terms,” and frankly admits the importance cf 
the new training: but that new training is 
needed ‘‘to supplement, not to supplant, the 
old.” Literature and science must be insisted 
on for all, and the Greek answer to the Greek 
question is, ‘*Greek and science—science and 
Greek.” There remains only one question, that 
of proportion—unfortunately, as difficult as any 
How much Greek! The 
problem of proportion was a vital one to the 
Greek toper, as it is to his modern brother 
How much wine te how much water! Shall 


How wuch science ? 


we pour the wine on the water. or the water on 
the wine, or blend the two deftly by a simulta- 
neous outpour? Luckily, or unluckily, these 
culture questions adjust themselves after a lit 
tle agitation : and educators and theorists, col 
lege presidents and Greek professors, have less 
to do with the result than they are apt two fancy. 


—The National Academy of Sciences held its 
annual meeting at Washington, April 15-18, with 
the usual attendance of about thirty-five mem 
bers. For the four public sessions, which were 
attended perhaps less numerously than in some 
former years, papers were entered to be read by 
G. K. Gilbert, T. Sterry Hunt, Simon Neweomb, 
A.E. Verrill, Ira Remsen (2), Elias Loomis, C. 
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S. Pierce, the same and J. Gastrow, S. PL Laog 


lev, J. E. Hilgard E. D. Cope The 
Gill, the same and J. A. Rydet Ue t 
Barker (2), Geo. J. Brush, Ho A. Rowland, B 
Silliman, John SS Billings, A. W. Wright, |} 


hott Coues, and H. | Abbott Most of thes 
were read in person or by proxy, and some 
others were presented, by invitat 

not members of the Academy The ¢ neil of 


the Academy remained after election nearly as 


before The mortality among the acad ans 
has been great of late, no fewer than f teen 
vacancies baving been rsioned bw deatl 

ing the past two vears. The membership stood 
ateizhty- pine onlv when tl Academy enter 
into the yearly election of new e? ern. TI 
whose names appeared on at least Cwenty te 
lots, and on two thirds of the total: ber of 
ballots cast, were tive, pamelv: Edward S " 
na, of New Haver A. B. ¢ stock SA 
Sidney Ll Smith, New Haver SS. = .¢ k 
Ba'timore; C. BE. Durtten, U.S. ALL ow were 
accordingly elected members of tt son \ 
This gave three tothe phvs »-mathernat tine 
two to the tiological wing of th Acnudet 
mineralogy, geologv, engineering, toverts ‘ 
zool gv, and embry KV Deibe Cite hoe SI 
subjects represented by the new n nbers 
general representation of the ferent dey 
ments of science bas pot matertally alte tof 
late vears, and the policy of fl Academy 


tinues much the same 


The Mess ) I the lariovst ar 

best managed among the Russia 
furnishes in the first two rumbers for ISs4@¢] 
1peteenth vear of ifs existence) se ral valua 
ble contributions of general interest \ 
duction of Vurgeretfs portrait, a ra water 

lor drawing ma > IS s Xactlv a 
work of art, buti aur nw 1 1 t 
graphs it shows bow much had been preserved 
of yvoutbful traits even into t SiXties, and I 
V. Anrenkoff's account of the voung poet's life 
from ISH#LIS%) is a fine revelation of the 
velopment of this remarkable man. 1 iTLN 
vears the openir g pages of the January number 
bave been set apart for Turgenetf Last vear 
he sent “Clara Milich.” the last tale from his 
pen, but with the request that it should be placed 
second after some t then unpublished verses 
by Pusbkin which bad come into bis possess: 
This veor the editor bas in a sense still filled the 
first pages as of old. with the portrait frontis 
piece just mentioned, and the s eeding poem, 
“On ai Turgenetf? Theme.” by Andrevev 
ski, inspired by the sketch entitled ‘* kr iigt 


Turgeneff's contemporary. F. Dostovevwski. is 
discussed in a review of his recently published 
biography and correspondence The “long 
suffering poet” who, after ten horrible vears 
spent in the prisons of St. Petersburg, in the 
mines of Siberia, and in exile, was forced to 
earn his living by writing novels, often men 
tioned with envy his fortunate friend Turye- 
neff, though he always willingly admitted 
Tuorgenet!’s superiority. Sinee Dostoyevski, by 
the way, is so little known among the English 
reading public, we wish to call attention to the 
elegant German translation of bis ‘Crime and 
Punishment,’ translated by Wilbelm Henckel. 
with the name of the hero, Raskolnikoff, as ti 
tle (Leipzig, 1883). While few will be pleased 
with Dostovev:ki's characters, they are, in their 
way, not less true than Turgeneff’s, and the r 

markable psychological problems will excite the 
deepest interest. Alexander Py pin, the cele- 
brated author of the history of the Slavic lite 
ratures, contributes new studies on the popular 
element in Russian literature. Among the po 
ems, those of Starostin show great taiert, 
though we are surprised to see that the editors 
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of the Messenger did not recognize the first of 
the poems as a mere translation (but a very 
able one, indeed) of Goethe’s ‘‘Zueignung” to 
‘ Faust.’ 


It has always been one of the principal aims 
of the Messenger of Europe—as its title sug- 
gests—to make the Russian public acquainted 
with the newest products of European litera- 
ture. Of late that programme has been en- 
larged, and due attention 1s also paid to our 
American authors. Thus, we noticed last year 
a translation of Cable's ‘ Belles Demoiselies Plan- 
tation,’ together with an interesting essay en 
Cable and his position in American literature ; 
and the two nuu.bers of the Messenger before 
us contain an admirable translation of Henry 
James’s ‘Siege of London.’ In the department 
of reviews we meet with a prospectus for a 
complete edition of Shakspere’s works in Rus- 
sian, by A. Sokolovski. ‘*‘ Hamlet” has already 
appeared (the seventh complete translation of 
this tragedy), and others are soon to follow. 
Under *‘ Domestic Politics,” the condition of the 
peasantry and various proposals for its amelio- 
ration still form the main topic. Let us hope 
that before long the best of these theories will 
be more energetically put into practice than 
heretofore. 


—The Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique 
for March contains, among other articles, one 
of great interest on some Greek vases found at 
Marseilles while digging adock. The illustra- 
tions to the article show two forms of oinochoé, 
with a ground plan of a portion of an ancient 
cemetery exposed by the excavations M. Al- 
bert Dumont classes these vases with those 
found at Melos, at Mykene, and in general 
amovg the Cyclades, while he relates them to 
those found at Hissarlik and Santorin. They 
are, however, according to M. Dumont, of the 
end of the fourth or of the third century B. C., 
although the vases found at Melos and Santorin, 
to which they are related, are supposed to be 
the earliest Greek ceramics known. The fact 
is that in these manufactures the types survived 
for centuries, and some still in use are found in 
excavations of the most archaic material. In 
excavating the oldest part of Gnossos, a quan- 
tity of oil-jars were found, which, when shown 
to the inhabitants, were greeted with utter de- 
rision, and the excavators were accused of hid- 
ing modern oil-jars, to be dug up as antiques, 
so perfectly were they reproduced by the jars 
of present manufacture. The water-jars borne 
on the shoulders of the youths in the frieze of 
the Parthenon may be seen to-day in some of 
the Greek islands, employed for the same pur- 
pose and carried in the same way. When we 
know that the plough of Hesiod and the loom of 
Penelope are still in use inthe greater part of 
the classical world, we need not be surprised to 








filud vases of the most archaic form in tombs of | ‘ es ; 
| able to realize the significance of dramatic vo- 


the fourth century. The Bulletin contains also 
an important illustrated article on the monu- 
ments found at Delos, by M. Reinach, and an 


York. No singer has ever won a more imme- 
diate and empbatic success, and the fact that we 
have had no first-class bass singer here for years 


makes it especially pleasing to record this 
success. Herr Scaria was recalled again and 


again, amid enthusiastic applause and bravos, 
until he must have imagined he was back 
in Vienna, which has the most demon- 
strative audiences in the world. In him the 
audience made tbe acquaintance of a basso 
who, more than any other male singer, has 
realized the meaning of Wagner’s vocal method. 
To hear bim sing ‘‘ Wo berg’ ich mich” from 
Weber's ‘“‘ Euryanthe ” (the starting point of the 
‘*music of the future”), and, still more, Pogner’s 
Address from ‘Die Meistersinger,” is to bear, 
not only a beautiful vocal instrument, so to say, 
but a speaking vccalist—that is, an artist 
who enables the audience to enjoy not only 
the music but the poetry at tbe same time. 
This is a matter ot tremendous significance. In 
Italian operas, and in most German operas pre- 
vious to Wagner, the vocalists take very little 
pains to pronounce the words distinctly, and the 
librettos generally are so silly that the audiences 
are only too glad to ignore them entirely. The 
music 1s, therefore, exclusively instrumental, 
for the vocal cords of man or woman constitute 
a pbysical instrument just as much asa clari- 
net or anorgan pipe. In Wagnet’s operas, on 
the other band, a vocal style is chosen which 
obliges and enables the singer to pay as much 
attention to the poetry as to the melody; and as 
his librettos are impressive and well constructed 
dramas in themselves, the gain isimmense. He 
gives us fwo arts in place of but one, even in 
the concert ball, apart from action and scenic 
surroundings. Wagner himself fully appreci- 
ated the manner in which Herr Scaria realized 
his ideal, singing not only with his vocal 
cords, but with his head and his heart as well; 
for he does not memorize the text like a parrot, 
but studies its meaning and gives utterance 
to the feelings embodied in it. To judge 
such an artist with reference to the vo- 
cal cords alone would be to show a lamentable 
misconception of what the essence of music is. 
If Mine. Patti sings out of tune (and she does 
sometimes, persistently), we lose everything, for 
sbe gives us only beauty of tone and execution, 
avd no fine poetry. But if a Wagner interpreter 
makes a tecbnical mistake we lose only a small 
proportion of that which constitutes bis art. Herr 
Scaria may be safely judged even from the Italian 
point of view. No other living bass has sucha 
rich, sonorous, broad, smooth, and thrilling voice; 
and while in Wagnerian melodious declamation 
it is unrivalled, it is almost equally effective in 
cantabile of greater rbythmic regularity. The 
Philharmonic audience which applauded Herr 
Scaria with such unusual enthusiasm, felt viv- 
idly wherein his power lay; and if they will 
reflect on the points here suggestea, they will be 


calism, and to understand why Wagner's operas 


| have driven those of the old school from the 


article on the recently-found inscriptions relat- | 


ing to the accounts of Eleusis, by the director | 


of the School, M. Foucart. 


—New York concert audiences are, as a rule, 
quite undemonstrative compared with those in 
some foreign cities, This is true in regard to 
solo as well as orchestral performances, and it 
strikes one occasionally as odd that a favorite 
singer who, at the opera, is recalled again 
and again, should not get enough applause at 
a concert to cover bis exit. On extraordinary 
occasions, however, this apathy is cast aside, 
and such an occasion was the last rehearsal and 
concert of the Pbilharmonic Society, when 
Herr Scaria made his first appeararce in New 





stage in Germany. 


LORD LYNDHURST. 


A Life of Lord Lyndhurst, from letters and 
papers in possession of his family. By Sir 
Theodore Martin, K.C.B. London: John Mur- 
ray. 1883. 

‘*CALL no man happy until his death,” says the 

simple wisdom of ancient Greece. ‘‘ Call no 

man happy,” adds the ripe experience of modern 

England, ‘‘ until you know who bas been his 

biographer.” Of biographica] good and bad 


fortune Lord Lyndhurst has bad more than bis | 
In one respect he was fortunate beyond 
lt was a happy day for the fame of 


share. 
his deserts, 


John Singleton Copley when Lord Campbel, 
published a libel entitled a ‘ Life of Lord Lynd_ 
burst.’ There were, it is true, facts about his 
lordship’s career not calculated to raise his 
character among a generation who admired the 
genius and dignity of the aged ex-Lord Chancel- 
lor, and had forgotten the dubious features of 
Copley’s manhood or middle age. And upon 
these discreditable facts Campbell dwelt with all 
the malignity of a mean man, who had suffered 
uuder the patronage and kindness of a brilliant 
rival. But Campbell's attack missed its mark. 
Malignity was apparent in every line. 

“The Life of Lord Lyndhurst,” wrote Chief 
Baron Pollock, **is a most disgraceful produc- 
tion. It is written with the utmost possible 
malice and ill-will; it rakes together all the 
scandal and falsebood that was ever invented or 
written about Lord Lyndhurst. It isdisbonestly 
publishing as true what is notoriously false, and 
insinuating by asneer matter for which he [Camp- 
bell] knew there was no pretence whatever. Itis 
a biography written for the express purpose of 
degrading and vilifying a great man, whom he 
bated chiefly because he was aware he was large- 
ly the object of that man's contempt.” 

The public took the view expressed, with the 
exaggeration of friendship ard partisanship, by 
Chief Baron Pollock. Lyndhurst had followed 
to the letter the advice given by an aged histo- 
rian and controversialist to a young man, who 
complained of the detraction of theological or 
political enemies—‘‘ Survive them.” Some men 
outlive their fame. Lyndhurst outlived his 
infamy. He was in 1860 the last and grandest 
survivor of a generation of political heroes. 
Every one could see that Campbell was by nature 
a slanderer and a liar, and it was easy and plea- 
sant to conclude that everything said by him 
against such men as Brougham or Lyndhurst, 
whose very vices were better than bis virtues, 
was a slander and a lie. No conclusion could 
better bave served Lyndhurst’s reputation. By 
the sarest good luck, the invectives of an un- 
scrupulous enemy had in his case all the good 
effect which could result from the eulogies of 
disinterested friendship. If only Sir Theodore 
Martin could have left well alone, Lyndhurst 
might have been called happy. 

But the blessing of Lord Campbell’s detrac- 
tion has now been more than balanced by the 
curse of Sir Theodore’s apology. To write the 
apology ofa slandered hero is always an act of 
dubious wisdom. Excuses are in such a case em- 
phatically accusations, and at the very best an 
apology recalls to men’s memory tbat there was 
something in a man’s life which needed defence. 
Most of us bad forgotten that the venerable peer 
who, in his ninety-second year, commanded uni- 
versal admiration, had been a turncoat. To 
revive this disagreeable recollection was at best 
a poor service to Lyndburst’s memory. The 
only vindication for rakipvg up old accusations 
could be the possibility of showing them to have 
been essentially false. The question which every 
student of Martin's ‘Life of Lord Lyndhurst’ 
must candidly and carefully ask bimeself 1s, 
whether the author has succeeded in showing 
tbat the imputations under which Lyndhurst 
suffered were groundless. We answer with con- 
fidence that there never was a defence which 
more completely broke down than Sir Theodore 
Martin's apology forthe career of Lord Lynd- 
hurst. Such success as it may for a moment 
bave with readers unversed in historical contro- 
versy will arise from their not observing that 
Sir Theodore makes his own opinion of his hero 
pass for evidence of that hero's real character; 
and, moreover, to save Lyndhurst from the 
weight of an accusation which he, it may be 
suspected, bore lightly enough, imputes to men 





such as Lord Denman either inconceivable ig- 
' porance or still more inconceivable mendacity. 
| This, be it remarked, Sir Theodore Martin does 
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without in reality bringing a single important 
new fact, as to Lyndburst’s career or character, 
pefore tbe public. He virtually assumes that 
the charge made against Lyndhurst was false, 
and that a politician whom we venture to say 
no one, friend or foe, held during his lifetime to 
be a statesman of bigh (political) character, was 
in effect a man who always acted politically on 
the highest principles. 

Let us see exactly what the substantial charge 
against Lyndburst was. It can be described 
very simply. What men like Lord Denman said 
was, that Coptey, till between the age of thirty 
and forty, was known amoug ell his friends as 
what we should now call av advanced Liberal, 
and that he suddenly, on the invitation of Lord 
Liverpool, threw over his known principles, and 
came ipto Parliament as the nomivee of the 
Tory Government. Having once taken a side, 
he played with great success the part of a Tory 
partisan or leader. The true gist of the accusa- 
tion is not that he played the game recklessly, 
though this was true of some parts of his career, 
pot that he played it dishonorably, but that he 
treated politics as a game, and, when his friends 
were giving up all hopes of place for the sake of 
their principles, took that side, in what seemed 
to him a mere game, which be beld likely to win» 
and betrayed the fact that he either did not 
know what political principle meant, or was 
willing to throw over principle in order to gain 
wealth and power. To say that Sir Theodore 
Martin does not disprove this charge is gravely 
to understate the extent of his failure. Hisown 
book is almost enough to establish in substance 
the truth of the accusation brought against his 
hero. 

The evidence against Lyndhurst is excessively 
strong. The best, and in such a case almost the 
only, proof of what were known to be a man’s 
opinions in early life, is the report of friends who 
must have known the facts, and whose cbaracter 
is a guarantee that they do not willingly misrep- 
resent them. No boldness of assertion can dis- 
pose of the language of such a man as Denman. 
In private, in public, and to Lyndhurst’s face, 
he asserted that the latter was, till at least the 
age of thirty, known to his friends as a Liberal. 
Our space prevents us from quoting the once cele- 
brated debate in which Denman charged Lynd- 
hurst before the Peers with political apostasy. 
But we venture to say that whoever reads the 
language of the Chief Justice will feel sure that 
Denman was, both before and after the debate, 
firmly convinced that the charge was true, and, 
further, that he had good reason for the convic- 
tion. Denman, it must be remembered, spoke 
out plainly what scores of Lyndburst’s associates 
both said and believed. Lyndhurst was im- 
pelled by every possible motive to deny and dis- 
pose of a most damaging imputation. Had he 
really contradicted his assailant, we should still 
say that if universal report and Denman’s word 
were to be weighed against Lyndhburst’s official 
assertions, it was, as a matter of evidence, the 
probable conclusion that Denman spoke the 
truth. But Lyndhurst does not really contra- 
dict bis accuser. Denman’s assertion was, that, 
holding Whig principles, Lyndhurst became a 
Tory placeman. Lyndhurst in effect replies: 
“1 don’t precisely recollect what my principles 
were, but I can assert that I never belonged to 
any party or political society whatever. I never 
embarked in politics, and I never wrote a politi- 
cal article on either side of any question which 
might have been agitated. This was my con 
duct till I came into Parliament twenty years 
ago.” 

These words one may believe to be strictly 
true. A man may bave held Whig principles, 
may bave been kvown to all bis friends to be by 
Conviction a Whig or a Democrat, and yet may 
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never have joined any political society, or 
bave written an article on any political topic, 
Lyndburst’s detence, in short, as put by himself, 
is at bottom not that he never held Liberal or 
Democratic opinions, but that, never having 
committed himself to any political party, he had 
a right to take whichever side in politics suited 
him best. If be then played the game fairly, his 
own conscience as a man of honor was satisfied, 
With the idea that politics was not to be treated 
as a game at all, Lyndhurst had at no period any 
sympathy whatever, and his real defence, as far 
as an apology cau be made for him, is to be 
sought in a direction toward which Sir Theodore 
Martin has bardly turned bis attention. Lynd 

hurst’s view of politics was sbared by the ma 
jority of politicians in the early part of George 
the Third’s reign. Lyndburst was over thirty 
when he joined Lord Liverpool's Government. 
He retained, we may fairly suppose, the feeling 
of the generation among whom his vouth bad 
been passed. He acted in a way which would 
have excited little attention and have incurred 
little blame from men of the world in, say, 1780 
or 1790. What was peculiar in Lyndburst's 
position was, that the feeling among the best 
men of the day with regard to political princi 
ple bad been for twenty orthirty years gradually 
changing. In 1815 or ISX) men were prepared 
to blame conduct which would have met with no 
great reprobation thirty years earlier. In 183 

and 1835, the moral tone of public life had risen 
stil] higher. 
servatives could not understand how any man 
of intellect or of honor could look upon politics 
as a game to be played mainly with a view to 
achieving personal® success, In this gradual 
change of public sentiment Lyndhurst did not 
His commanding intellect and his diguity 
of manner concealed from others, and perhaps 
from himself, the thorough want of seriousness 
which characterized bis pubiic career. We may 
well believe that he did not in politics violate 
any rule which he held binding on a man of 
honor. Ifhe bad publicly joined the Whigs, be 
would probably have stuck to them more con- 
sistently than did Brougham. He knew 

was meant by party loyalty. But of politi 
a matter of principle he had no conception what 
ever. 

This view of his character is not the product 
of Whig animosity. It has entertained 
and expressed by persons whose opinion no one 
dares to treat with disrespect. No one dares t 
question the moral insight of Frederick Denison 
Maurice, and this is how he writes in 1840 (when 
ne was thoroughly out of sympathy with the 
Whigs) of Lord Lyndburst: ‘ The candidates 
{for the post of Lord High Steward, at Cau 
bridge] are Lord Lyndhurst, the cleverest of 
turncoats, and the very ideal of able, un; 
cipled Conservatism; the other, Lord Lyttelton, 
a young man of Whig connections, in 
racter esrnest and sincere, and 
lect of the highest 


The best Whigs an’ the best Con 
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his 
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promise,” 


6ue 
comment of Maurice's biographer 
“Lord Lyndburst was at that time [18# 


leadirg in the Heuse of L 
different in character from that of Sir Robert 
Peel, as two forces allied in opposition to a 
Government coulda well be. In mv father's vies, 
Peel was defending what he himseif at all 
events believed to be valuable institutions 
Lyndburst was defending what he knew to be 
abuses, simply because he could thereby get a 
majority.” ’ 


rds an Opposition as 


No one can deny either the moral impartiality 
or the intellectual insight of Walter Bagehot. 
Let the reader then weigh the full weight of 
this passage from Bagehot's estimate of Lynd 
burst 

‘**Few men led a laxer life: few men, to the 
their life, were looser in their con- 
but there was no laxity in his intel 


very end of 
versation 


lect. Everything there was braced aod knit 
Great oratory is but a transitory art, few turn 
even to the best speeches of the past, and even 


the best of these are so clogeed with the detail 
of the time that thev are dull and wearisome to 
a hasty posterity. Few will recur to Lond Lynd 
burst’s speeches, but those who do so wt! flod 


some of the best, if not the very best, 
in English of the best manner in ebich a man 
of great intellect can address and influence tt 
infellects of others Their art, we migot alm 
sav their merit fthe boghest kind. for 
concealed lobe word t 
and most natural that aman could use 
is only the instructed man knows tha 
eould not bimself bave used them, and that 
men could. Such was the great man whom 
have just buried —great in power, bat u 
inthe use of power; a politician, not a 
man; a man of small pring apd few s 
ples. Of bim, far more truly an of Burk 
may be said that ‘to party be gave 
was meant for mankind He plaved the game 
f life for low and fish objects 
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ise of amnld type at the taste 


which has selected some of ¢he works that have 
been read for this dictionary. The illustrative 
quotations are, for men engaged in the profes 
sion of writing, perbaps the most important 
part of any lexicon. It is alwavs desirable to 
ascertain the usage of an age; but it is the 
usage of its best authors we wish, and not of 
its poor or poorest ones. To record that best 
usage is a main dutv of anv dictionary. If, 


for instance, a word 
Tepnvson and the author of the ‘ Let 
there ought not t 
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certainly furnish many instances of 


neglect of the former, whether due to accident 
We gofurther: The use of a tech 


nical word by a great writer ought ordinarily 


or design. 


to be recorded in preference to a similar use by 
a specialist. Goldsmith, for instance, uses anas 
t Citizen of the World,’ Letter xviii.); 
and his employment of it is more worthy of 


record than any here given, because it denotes 


omosis 


a tentative transition of the word from the lan 
guage of anatomy to that of pure literature. 

It is from this comparative—we do not say ac- 
neglect of writers of literature pure and 
simple, that and found in the 
very writings which have been read for this 
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work have in some cases not been recorded. An 
editor is, of course, largely at the mercy of his 
readers: but to some extent he can control them, 
for he can insist upon the great authors being 
read with special care. We shall give instances 
of omissions that have come under our own ob- 
servation, sedulously avoiding any that we have 
happened to see noticed elsewhere. Chaucer 
uses alone in the sense of ‘devoid of,’ where he 
describes Crysey de as “alone of any friend ”—a 
usage not here recorded. Nor is age found in 
the sense of ‘an old man,’ a meaning given it in 
Marlowe's “‘ Faustus” (act v., sc. 5, 4to of 1604); 
nor again in the sense of the Latin /usfrum, 
which 
where Sir Epicure Mammon tells a disbeliever 


it bears in Ben Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist,” 


that the elixir of life will restore the possessor 
‘to the fifth age.” Nor is Surrey’s division of 
life into three “ages” placed among the tllustra- 
tive quotations. Of compounds we notice the ab 
sence of angry-counding, applied to the drumin 
Peele’s ‘‘ Farewell to Norris and Drake ™; of all- 
witted, applied to a lady in Ben Jonson's 
** Every Man Out of his Humor”; of the sense of 
almond flower in Peele’s *‘ David and Bethsa- 
where he speaks of ‘‘ water mixed with 
In the last-named au- 


be.” 
purest almond-flower.” 
thor’s “Clyomon and Clamydes, 
occurring in the expression “ God’s ames,” is not 
recorded: nor is the usein this drama of a mean- 
ing ‘I’; nor the same word with the possible 
sense of ‘ thou,’ which latter Dyce gives as cer- 
tain. Auseof A/pha without ‘Omega’ asa name 
for God, which appears in Greene’s *‘ Friar Ba- 
con and Fnar Bungay,” is not included. More 
remarkable is the omission of a word occurring 
in one of the classics of our literature. Dryden, 
in his great political satire of ‘‘Absalom and 
Achitophel,” speaks of but this 
word, which most readers find to need explana- 
tion sorely, is not contained bere, though other 
compounds of ‘Adam’ are. Again, in this work 
under olian there is the definition of ‘ Molian 
harp’: but nobody could get from anything said 
under “ Aolian” hardiy even a suggestion of 
what Gray meant in the opening line of the ode 
on ‘‘ The Progress of Poesy ” 


ames, a word 


Adam-uits; 


“Awake, Solian lyre, awake.” 
Again, alfresco is given here as an adverb; 
but there is nothing to indicate such a usage as 
is found in Scott’s ‘‘ Fair Maid of Perth,” where 
he makes the Duke of Rothsay say, ‘‘I love the 
al fresco of the river.” 

, closer attention paid to works of pure lite- 
rature would, moreover, bave shown occasion- 
ally forms earlier or later than those given or 
indicated here. Amazonian in the sense of 
‘Amazon’ is found in Marlowe's ‘*‘ Tambur- 
laine’; Adonai occurs in the writings of both 
Greene and Peele ; anchovies (with the spelling 
‘anchouies’ is the folio of 1616) is found in Ben 
Jonson’s *‘ Cynthia’s Revels”; for the 
sake of the rhyme appears twice in ‘‘Clyomon 
and Clyamedes”; and the form aconiton, fol- 
lowing the Greek, is seen in Lodge’s ‘* Euphues 
Golden Legacie.” 

This last reference leads us to mark the omis- 
sion of illustrations of tbe peculiar languuge of 
Eupbuism, or of avy record of its fanciful herbs 
aud minerals. We are not disposed to affirm 
that these should be included, yet it is hard to 
say why a dictionary which registers a fabled 
plant like a/imon should hesitate about adopt- 
ing specimens of Eupbuism such as are seen, for 
instauce, in the following quotations, which we 
take from Greene’s “ Dorastus and Fawnia”™: 

“The tree Alpya wasteth not with tire, but 
withereth with the dew.” 

“The herb Anita growing higher than six 
inches becometh a weed.” 


achive 


” 


Che peculiarity of the words and forms no- 
ticed here as having been omitted is that they 


| 


occur in the very works which other quotations 


show have been read for this dictionary, and | 
| who would feel no regret if this implied limita- 


that they come so largely from writers holding 
high literary position. 
as he is upon the services of volunteers, can 


| hardly be held responsible for the failure to re- 


cord them ; but in the admission of new forma- 


| tions he subjects himself to a certain degree of 





criticism for his own course. The principle that 
should be adopted in regard to these seems to us 
plain. Everything which is likely to be met 
with widely in the present time, or met with 
at all in coming times, ought to be included. 
Every non-technical word, therefore, used by 
a great master in any department of intellectual 
effort ought to be recorded ; but it is idle to at- 
tempt to collect the numerous formations of the 
hour, which never stray beyond the newspaper 
columus or books where they origivate, which 
have no more circulat.on in speech than a leaden 
coin hasincurrency. No dictionary can record 
all, and the addition of any merely swells its 
size without increasing its vaiue. The only 
justification for the insertion of any such terms 
is either some peculiar bappiness in their forma- 
tion, or the fact that they express with precision 
a thought or feeling that has never been ex- 
pressed before. On this principle we should, 
therefore, tbrow out in this work, on the au- 
thority given, such words as abjective, acade- 
mize, aladdinize, allegedly, and 
about a dozen more. There is less reason for 
their introduction because in pearly every case 
they are either self-explanatory or explanatory 
from the context. 

So much forthe words ingluded in this work. 
The definitions are in general so full and so ex- 
cellent that we need bere only to call attention 
to a very few thatseem to us to require revision. 
The third definition of absinthe is obscurely ex- 
pressed, It is impossible to tell from its form 
whether the word ‘none’ contained in it refers 
to the wine and wormwood, or to the wine 
alone, or to the wormwood alone. Of course, if 
the reader knows the fact, he will not need to 
consult the dictionary. We venture to suggest 
also that the second meaning given to abider, 
‘one who sustains an attack or stands his 
ground,’ is pot altogether a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of the sense in which Sidney and Ra- 
leigh employed it in the two quotations given. 
In both cases it is not the power of resistance 
but of persistence that is expressed. It was the 
special characteristic of Sidney’s horse-scidier 
that he could endure longer than tbe foot-sol- 
dier; and it was on account of their staying 
qualities that Raleigh attributed to the Lacede- 
monians their likelihood of success. Norcan we 
yuite accept, at least as an invariable rule, the 
distinction laid down between the adjective ter- 
minations -ic and -ical, when the same word ap- 
pears with the two endings coexisting. It isa 
discrimination of usage to which the language 
is perhaps tending; but it can hardly be said to 
be one that has been finally reached. It is ut- 
terly inapplicable, for instance, to politic and 
political; and the difference, on the other hand, 
between fantastic and fantastical is too vague 
to be defined, if in many uses it can be said to 
exist at all. 

It is natural, also, that in recording American 
usage the dictionary should make some errors. 
We are not referring to significations which oc- 
cupy the hazy border-land between slang or di- 
alect and established usage, but legitimate mean- 
ings which come directly within the province of 
auy English dictionary whatever. It is not that 
erroneous assertions are made, but omissions oc- 


acclaimer, 


| cur which would lead to erroneous conclusions. 


Administration is not at all with us, as here de- 
fined, “the executive part of the legislature.” 
Alderman signifies, according to this diction- 


The editor, dependent | 





ary, ‘‘a magistrate in English and Irish cities.” 
We have heard of inhabitants of American cities 


tion to the British dominions were true. Album 
is given, on Webster’s authority, as ‘‘a book 
at public places in which visitors enter their 
names.” The fact that this definition does not 
appear in Worcester might bave spared us the 
additional comment that “this in England is 
called a Visitors’ Book.” We dare not say that 
Webster is wrong, and that this use of album 
does not occur among the fifty millions, and 


| perhaps often; but it has never been our own 


fortune to meet with any other term than 
‘Visitors’ Book,’ which is here implied to be 
the English usage in distinction from the Ame- 
rican. While on this subject, we may observe 
that a use of admire peculiar to parts of this 
country is not recorded. This is the sense of 
‘*to like very much,” as given by Bartlett. One 
singular result of this omission is that a quota- 
tion from Miss Alcott’s ‘ Little Women ’—‘' I ad- 
mire to do it”—is placed under the meaning of 
‘wonder.’ We may also point cut here one or 
two slight typograpbical errors. Under abdi- 
cated and absence, Mr. Howells’s name appears 
as W. D. Howell, <A certain sort of compensa- 
tion is made for this, however, by adding the 
omitted s to Mr. Bristed’s name under Academi- 
cian, 

We point out these mistakes and make these 
criticisms in no censorious spirit. All that we 
have observed ourselves, all that we have seen 
noticed by others, do not shake in the sligbtest 
our confidence in the great excellence of the 
work, and the thoroughness and ability which 
have marked its execution in almost every re- 
spect. Errors there must inevitably be in the de- 
tails of an undertaking so vast; but though, 
when considered by themselves, they may seem 
numerous, when placed side by side with the 
positive merits that show themselves on every 
page, they sink into an almost contemptible in- 
significance. The work, when completed, pro- 
mises to be one of the greatest achievements of 
English scholarsbip; and it isa sufficient justifica- 
tion for any criticism of details that what is so 
good ought to be made as nearly perfect as hu- 
man liability to error will permit. We have 
not left ourselves space to speak of several other 
points which deserve attention. It is sufficient, 
however, to say inconclusion that the work will 
be of benefit in countless ways not directly con- 
templated. Its immense array of facts will tend 
steadily to overthrow the lingering superstition 
about the sacredness of the present spelling. 
For English orthography, indeed, the editor, 
like all historical students of our speech, hardly 
takes any pains to conceal his contempt, espe- 
cially as he is under the necessity of pointing 
out in numerous instances the blunders which 
caused words to take the form they now have. 
The completed work, moreover, with its histori- 
cal statements and literary quotations, will form 
an impregnable defence against the noisy pests 
of the period, the smatterers in language, who, 
through the medium of newspapers and widely- 
circulated manuals, persistently inflict upon the 
half-educated their own crude conceits about 
the forms and uses of words. These and cther 
benefits which we cannot specify here will ren- 
der the work a desirable possession for all; but 
to the special student of our tongue it will be 
absolutely indispensable. 
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St. Anselm and the prime essayist upon Dante 
for a sketch of the life and character of Bacon. 
But the result approves the wisdom of the choice. 
A more interesting narrative, a more truthful 
delineation of events and character, and a more 
unbiassed judgment we cannot expect to have. 
Although ** the affectionate care and high intelli- 
gence and honesty with which Mr. Spedding bas 
brought togetber and arranged the materials for 
an estimate of Bacon’s character” bave made the 
compilation of the present narrative easy and 
simple, the presentation, by an English writer, of 
Bacon as he was, may not be altogether a wel 
come task—such is still the glamour of his 
name. We can well understand that it was 
to M. de Rémusat’s work that we had to 
look for ‘* the most complete and the most just 
estimate both of Bacon’s character and work.” 

It isa pathetic story which we read : a life of 
high gifts and aspirations, and of wonderful fail- 
ures—failure in life because Bacon had not a 
soul responsive to the call of honor ; in natural 
pbilosophy, because he had nota scientific mind. 
In life he fell ignobly because be did not do his 
simple duty; in science he failed gloriously, 
attempting great things which he was unable 
to perform. We date Bacon’s fall from the 
time when he took a brief against his friend 
Essex, and count it a more deplorable fall than 
that from the bench. For in the taking of gifts 
from suitors in his court he seems to have given 
in to a custom of the time, and to have suf- 
fered through a malice which knew how to turn 
a righteous popular indignation to the gratitica- 
tion of an old grudge. But it is impossible to 
believe that he could have been sustained by cus- 
tom when, holding no office under the crown, he 
zealously helped to bring to the block the head 
of the friend who had faithfully served him, and 
all for an offence perbaps little worse than the 
getting up of a row. An equal zeal directed 
toward the condonation of the offence might 
perbaps have better pleased the Queen and more 
effectually furthered Bacon’s controlling object. 
It might have saved Essex’s life ; it would have 
saved his own honor, 

How or why it was that Bacon was put for- 
ward, out of course, as the prominent counsel 
for the prosecution against Essex, under 
Coke, the Attorney-Generai, we can only 
conjecture. The wonder of it is that ‘it does 
not appear that he thought it strange, that 
he showed any pam or reluctance, that he 
sought to be excused. He took it as a mat- 
ter of course.” He did his work so zealously 
that when, through some blunder of Coke’s in 
the presentation of the evidence, the trial was 
at the moment inclining in favor of the prisoner, 
‘** Bacon, Mr. Spedding thinks, out of his regu 
lar turn, stepped forward and retrieved mat- 
ters.” Dean Church calls attention to the fact 
that ‘‘Bacon’s legal position was so subordi- 
nate a place that there must have been a special 
reason for his employment. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that, on the part of the 
Government, Bacon was thus used for the very 
reason that he had been the friend of Essex.” 
If Bacon had not the penetration to see this, 
he was in that instance neither the * wisest ” nor 
the ‘‘ brightest” of mankind. If he had this 
penetration, one cannot well deny that Pope's 
third and damnatory epithet was applicable, 
although our author deprecates it as unfair. 
More weighty and worthy than Pope's flippant 
line is our. uthor’s restrained but decisive judg. 
ment of this whole transaction, of which we give 
the material portions: 

“The question was not whether Essex was guil 
ty. The question for Bacon was, whether it was 
becoming in bim, having been what he had been 
to Essex, to take a iegal part in proceedings 
which were to end in his ruin and death. He 
was nota judge, He was not a regular law offi- 





cer like Coke. His only employment had been 
casual and occasional. He might, most natural 
ly, on the score of his old friendship, have asked 
to be excused. Condemning as be did his 
friend's guilt and folly, he might bave refused 
to take part in a cause of bloed, in which bis 
best friend must perish. He might honestly 
have given up Essex as incorrigible, and have 
retired to stand apart in sorrow and silence 
while the inevitable tragedy was played out. 
The only answer te this is, that to have declined 
would have incurred the Queen's displeasure; be 
would have forfeited any chance of advance 
ment; nay, closely connected as he had been 
with Essex, be might have been involved in his 
friend’s ruin. But inferior men have marred 
their fortuues by standing by their friends in 
not undeserved trouble, and no one koew better 
than Bacon what was worthy and noble in bn 
man action, The choice lay before him. He 
seems hardly to have gone through any stiuggle. 
He persuaded bimself that he could not belp 
himself, under the constraint of his duty to the 
Queen; and he did his best to get Essex con 
demned. ce 

“*Bacon bad his public duty : bis public duty 
may bave compelled bim to stand apart from 
Essex. But it was his interest, it was no part of 
his public duty, which required bim to accept 
the task of accuser of his friend, and 1n his 
friend’s direst need calmly to drive home a 
well-directed stroke that sbould extinguish 
chances and hopes, and make bis ruin certain. 
No one who reads bis anxious letters about pre 
ferment and the Queen's favor, about bis disap 
pointed bopes, about his straightened means and 
distress for money, about bis difficulties with his 
creditors—hbe was twice arrested for debt—can 
doubt that the question was between bis own 
prospects and bis friend ; and that to bis own 
interest he sacrificed bis friend and his own 
honor.” 

Bacon and James I., Bacon Solicitor-General, 
and Bacon Attorney-General and Chancellor, are 
the titles of ensuing chapters of this most in 
teresting narrative, from which we resist the 
temptation to make extracts; and from that en 
titled Bacon’s Fall we will make as few as possi 
ble. Mr. Church's view of Bacon as the King’s 
counsellor is that, granting his fundamental ad 
hesion to the “‘ idea of absolute royal power and 
prerogative,” ‘‘ when it came to what was w ise 
and fitting for absolute power to do, in the way 
of general measures and policy, be was for the 
most part right.” Nevertheless, ‘ knowing al! 
that he did, thinking all that he thought, (be) 
was content to be the echo and the instrument 
of the cleverest, the foolishest, the vainest, 
the most pitiably unmanly of English kings.” 
Bacon as a judge—such were the days in which 
he lived—may perhaps be taken nearly at bis 
own estimate, when he declares, ** I was the just- 
est judgein England these fifty years,“ qualifying 
this with the admission, ** But it was the justest 
deed in Parliament that was these two bundred 
years.” As to his misdoings—in view of his 
opportunities and the customs of the time—like 
a famous Indian general and statesman, he may 
upon reflection bave been astonished at his own 
moderation. He was not the * meanest of man- 
kind” who could thus recognize the essential 
justice of his overthrow, knowing the while, as 
he probably did, that the wrathful storm was 
not raised in view of his misdeeds, but was made 
to break upon his head by skilful and malicious 
direction. His abjectness at the trial seems un- 
manly, but should count to his credit. 

**Bacon’s life was a double one. There was 
the life of high thinking, of disinterested aims, 
of genuine enthusiasm, of genuine desire to de 
light and benefit mankind, by opening new 
paths to wonder and knowledge and power.” 
The philosophic life certainly was a noble ambi 
tion, an early-formed and a persistent endeavor. 
Was it a success or a failure? The answer to 
that question very much depends upon whetber 
Bacon is judged by what be had the genius to 
undertake, or by what he had the ability to 
accomplish. His countrymen nearly down to 
the present generation have assumed that he 
accomplished what he undertook, or showed the 
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way for others to 


jo it, and have exalted him 
accordingly. In our days the most competent 
judges have reached the opposite conclusion, and 


Bacon's services to science, having been vastly 


exaggerated, are in danger of being unduly 
disparaged. The present biographer bas 

lected and with excellent gment represented 
the nsensus of scientifi pinion Head ” 


that even if we regard Bacon as ‘the 


modern science, his methods contributed nothing 
to ita actual discoveries, neither by possibility 
could they have done so He notes “ the depre 
matory opinion of a contemporary lke Harvey 
who was actually doing [as st Was Gall 


leo) what Bacon was writing about Hle frankiy 


adopts the conclusions of Bacon's most loval and 

affectionate editors, Ellis aud Spedding, that he 

“failed in the verv thing up woich he was 

most bent, the discovery of practical and f1 

ful ways of scientific inquiry Mr. Ellis hits 
als fe certa y 


the blot when he saya that 


and @ mechanical mode of procedure, such thet 








all men should be capable of emploving are the 
two great features of the Baconian syste 
And so does our author, in the f wing 

‘* He hada radically false and mechanica 
ception, though in words he earnestiv disciaitns 
it, of the way to deal with the facts of nature 
He tooked on them as things which told their 
wn story, and suggested the questions whict 
ought to be put to them and witt s idea balf 
bis time Was spent i colle Dg buge masses of 
Indigested facts of the most var sauthenttecity 
and value; and be thought he was ‘ DE i 
tenals which bis method bad V to fouct ) 
order to bring forth from then ght and truth 
and power He thought that. not in certain 
sciences, but in all, set of et i 
the observing and collecting, and another be set 
on the work of induction and the overy of 
‘axioms.’ Doubtless in the arrangement and 
sorting of them bis versatile and ingenicus mind 
gave itself full play; be divides and distinguishes 
them into toeir companies and groups, afferent 


kiuds of Motion, ‘Prerogative instances with 
their long tale of imaginative tules. But we 
look in vain for anv use that he was able tomake 
of them, or even to suggest Racon never ade 
quately realized that me promiscuous assemblage 
of even the most certain facts could ever lead to 
Kuowlecge, could ever suggest their own interpre 
tation, without the action on them of the hving 
mind, without the iniuative of an idea, Intruth 
he was so afraid of assumptions and ‘anticipa 
tions’ and prejudices—bis great bugbear was so 
much the ‘infeilectus silt permissus,” the mind 
given liberty to guess and imagine and theorize 
instead of, as it ought, absolutely and servilely 
submitting itself to the control of facts, that he 
missed the true place of the rational and forma 
tive element in his account of induction. 

In fact, Bacon was no philosopher, not even 
in natural philosophy (to keep that good old 
term, as the Scotch are doing), which was all ba 


pretended to, and which he seemed to think could 
be perfected without mathematics: be was @ 
littérateur, with a fondness for science, a quick 
eye for rhetorical and fanciful, rather than real 
analogies, and in style a morbid taste for deco 
ration. 

‘What then, all mistakes and 


failures, not always creditable or pardonable, 


with these 
has given Bacon bis preéminent place in the his 
tory A mistaken notion, we should 
say, an idea which long pervaded the English 
mird, that his great endeavors had produced 
corresponding fruit. answers the 
question differently, and one would like to defer 
to his judgment and that of M. de Rémusat. 
They seem to claim for him—after all these de- 
ductions—a rank in the world of thought barely 
second to that of Aristotle. If the eulogy 
through several pages may be somewhat over- 
done, it is reduced to just proportions in the fol- 
lowing passage: 


of science ?” 


Our author 


‘* Bacon, like Aristotle, belonged toan age of 
adventure, which went to sea little knowing 
whither it went, and ill-furnished with know- 
ledge and instruments, He entered with a vast 
and vague scheme of discovery on these un- 
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known seas and new worlds which to us are 
familiar and daily traversed in every direction. 
This new world of knowledge has turned out in 
many ways very different from what Aristotle 
or Bacon supposed, and bas been conquered by 
implements and weapons very different in pre- 
cision and power from what they purposed to 
rely on. But the combination of patient and 
careful industry with the courage and divina- 
tioa of genius, in doing what none had done 
before, makes it equally stupid and idle to im- 
peach their greatness.” 


Aristotle lived about 2,500 years ago, and his 


fame is undiminished. Bacon’s fame has en- 
dured for 250 years, of late with sensible diminu- 
tion. The place which it is finally to occupy 


must be left, according to Bacon’s bequest of bis | 


whole name and memory, ‘‘to men’s charitable | 


speeches, and to foreign nations, and the next 
ages.” Our author, in this volume, has shown— 
as we should axpect—that ‘‘charitable speeches” 
and just judgment may gohand in hand. Robert 
Boyle, the founder of experimental philosophy 
in Great Britain, was born in the year of Ba 
con’s death. It would be interesting, and much 
to the purpose, to know what, if anything, he 
owed to Bacon. 

As our author attributes to Bacon “‘a genius se- 
cond only to Shakespeare,” readers may like to 
know whetber he makes any reference to the pecu- 
liarly American Bacon-Shakspere craze. There 
is one in the extract with which we will close 
our notice of this fascinating book: 


“So he died: the brightest, richest, largest 
mind but one in the age which had seen Shake- 
speare and his fellows; so bright and rich and 
large that there have been found those who iden- 
tify bim with the writer of Hamlet and Othello. 
That is idle. Bacon could no more have written 
the plays than Shakespeare could have prephe- 
sied the triumphs of natural philosophy. So 
ended a career than which no other in his time 
had grander and nobler aims—aims, however 
mistaken, for the greatness and good of England, 
aims for the enlargement of knowledge and 
truth, and for the benefit of mankind. Soended 
a career which had mounted slowly and painful- 
ly, but resolutely, to the bighest pinnacle of 
greatne:s, greatness full of honor and beneficent 
activity, suddenly to plunge down to depths 
where honor and hope were irrecoverable.” 


The Wonders of Plant-Life under the Micro- 
scope. By Sophie Bledsoe Herrick. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 1883. Pp, 248 

THIs little book, made up of magazine articles, 
witb some additions, is full of wood-cut illustra- 
tions from various sources, many being original, 
and some of these good, some certainly curious. 
Curious also is the way in which the more re- 
condite and abstruse mattersin vegetable anato- 
my and physiology are treated with the same 
familiarity and confidence with the every-day 
topics of plant-life. The reader who can under- 
stand and digest it all will be notyro, Perhaps 
the book would have been more instructive if 
its author had attempted less. 
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Fine Arts. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION.—IL 
THE landscapes (including marines, etc.) of 
the exbibition not noticed in regard to the spe- 
cial quality of fidelity to nature, fall mainly 
into two classes, conventional (which includes 
almost all commonplace work) and ideal, i. e., 
in which color or composition is distinctly the 
motive. The most widespread error in regard 
to art (and especially erroneous as applied to 
landscape) is that its chief function is to imitate 
nature. No landscape which is simply content 
with this office can be classed with the noblest 
art. There are, and always will be, painters of 
power and great sincerity, whose abilities will be 
distinctly limited to the straightforward and 
more or less rigorous realism which, to the un- 
educated mind, represents nature. These paint- 
ers in their place are worthy all the success they 
attain, and it would be well if every landscape 
painter were compelled to begin with a course 
of this severe attention to the facts of nature. 
If there be in him the higher ideal qualities,they 
will come out with time and training; without 
the latter they will never get full expression. 
‘*Despise not the day of little things” is a 
maxim which should lie near the heart of every 
young painter. The work of Albert Ryder, 
No, 191, indicates native powers of a bigh 
order and the feeling of a true colorist, but 
neither a good method nor toleraple execu- 


| and discipline. 


tion. It is typical of a large class of paint- 
ers who, sometimes from want of executive 
ability, sometimes from want of self-discipline 
and artistic conscience, avoid the study of na- 
ture, which ‘‘ puts them out,” and trust to un- 
assisted ‘‘ feeling,” wherein they are as sensible 
as poets who dispense with grammar and read- 
ing. Nature furnishes painters with their alpha- 
bet and vocabulary, better, on the whole, than 
any which they can invent for themselves, They 
are not forbidden to invent, modify, and sup- 
press at will, but they will hardly do wisely the 
one or the other without having a thorough 
knowledge of that which nature bas provided. 
Mr. Ryder’s work, which is the admiration 
of a large class of artistically minded people, 
not only proves bis natural abilities, but his 
utter failure to improve them by proper study 
The history of art (especial- 
ly American art) abounds in instances of this 
kind of sterile talent—of painters who only 
lack training to become great painters, but 
whom this want limits rigorously to the artistic 
limbo of still-born genius, Mr. Blakelock (No. 
468) lies under the same sentence. The great 
mind of Da Vinci delivered the sentence which 
in one shape or another has been repeated over 


| and over by every subsequent supreme artist: 


‘“*Thou, O God! sellest us all good things at the 
price of labor.” Sir Josbua put it in another 
shape: ‘‘ Nothing is denied to well-directed 
labor.” While we recognize with pleasure the 
evidence of so poetic a talent as that of Mr. 
Ryder, and that it 1s of the finest grain, we can 
only lament that the want of adequate training 
(and a peculiar and eminent talent is more ex- 


| acting in this respect than a commonplace one) 


| 


should condemn 1t to such maimed and incom- 
p ete results, 

The work of Mr. Bunce comes in the same 
category, and his Venetian pictures, Nos. 13 
and 396, show the most subtle feeling for 
tonality, with an incomplete command of the 
grammar of art. Two small works by Chas, 
Warren Eaton, Nos. 9 and 12, have to a cer- 
tain extent the same charm, with a better 
knowledge of nature than the pictures named, 
avd have indeed the distinct quality of nature’s 
poetic phases, The little picture by Mr. Mur- 
phy, No. 305, must be classed in the same gen- 
eral category of work the motive of which is 
distinctly removed from the commonplace in- 
terpretation of nature, but which at the same 
time struggles with partial training. Bris- 
tol’s ‘‘ Keene Valley, Adirondacks,” No. 207, is a 
sunny, effective picture, well composed and well 
carried out, but with a certain conventional 
treatment of facts which is not, however, ob- 
jectionable from the point of view of the artist’s 
way of looking at nature. There is a measure 
of conventionalism admissible in landscape 
painting, and indeed, to some forms, indis- 
pensable, because the exact and uncompromis- 
ing rendering of all the detail in a wide distance, 
if it were practicable to human vision and hand, 
would not always render the effect of nature, 
and is not in all cases worth the labor involved. 
‘‘Facts don’t make a picture,” and the impor- 
tance of a picture is notin the character of its 
tacts or the nature of them, but in the use and 
relation of them. Mere minutiz are of no im- 
portance, and a multitude of facts, too strongly 
put, leave simply the impression of a hard array 
of unimportant details, which a painter of 
true feeling renders more impressively by a 
conventional statement of them; and this is 
more or less the case in all good landscape paint- 
ing, rather more as it approaches the imagina- 
tive or poetic, the subordination of facts to the 
broader and larger truths being the sine qua 
non of poetical treatment. But to convention- 
alize wisely and expressively it is necessary to 
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know thoroughly the material, and this brings | be expected to see that there is more in it than 


us back to the same point of the necessity of 
minute study as apreparation fora larger or 
poetic style. Swain Gifford, in all his contribu- 
tions, shows with excellent color a fair mastery 
of this puzzling problem,which every painter must 
settle in his own way to have the solution of any 
real value. Our earlier painters, Cole, Durand, 
and Doughty, are excellent examples of the va 
ried and individual qualities to be developed in 
this way. The veteran Moran allows his facility 
of treatment to carry him too far, and his ‘‘ Gath- 
ering Storm,” No. 30, with a remarkable power 
over effect and large masses, has a glitter- 
ing facility in rendering the detail, and an exag- 

* geration of the effective passages, which suggest 
morbid feeling and a drift into the mechanical 
and formal which characterize the tract that 
lies beyond wise and good conventionalization. 
Moran isacolorist in the proper sense of the 
term, and it is bis own fault if he seems to some 
to be merely trying to catch the tricks of 
Turner. 

An excellent picture in general feeling, but 
which is not readily to be classified, is ‘‘ The 
Upper Hudson,” No. 90, by Walter L. Palmer, 
of which the rippled water-painting is a notable 
success, and the effect, as a whole, a subtly felt 
and rightly painted sunshine effect. ‘‘ A Clam 
mer’s Home,” No. 104, is well felt and worthy a 
better place than the Hanging Committee gave 
it. McCord’s “ Cross-road Bridge,” while leav 
ing very much to be desired in its conventional 
izing, bas an excellent basis. Why not have 
gore a little further, Mr. McCord? The * Old 
Court at Honfleur,” No. 278, by Mr. Platt, shows. 
what previous studies have made clear, that he 
has a very remarkable eye for color and a de- 
cided gift for execution. The subject is a diffi- 
cult one, but is well rendered and with great 
facility. Clifford P. Grayson’'s ‘‘ Wet Day, Brit- 
tany,” No. 316, is an admirable piece of large rea- 
listic painting, solid in method and excellent in 
tone. Mr. H. Winthrop Pierce’s ‘ October,” 
No, 848, is, like some other good pictures, mal 
treated by the Hanging Committee, but is stiil 
to be recognized as a picture of genuine origi 
nality and power. 

The brothers Hart used to paint better things, 
for their present work is too easy in its conven- 
tionalism and too far from nature as to 
characterization, while the color leads one to 
tbink that the artist believes a hot shadow good 
to make a warm picture, which is the reverse of 
tbe truth. 

The marines, except Mr. Richards’s, are al! 
too far gone in conventionalism, though sea 
painting necessitates more of it than is needed 
in landscape. The smal] facts in moving wa- 
ter are not only hard to catch, but ineffective 
when caught. The chief facts of the sea are 
its swing, its transparency, and its lustre. Mr. 
Quartley’s Nos, 374 and 521 have a good sug- 
gestion of these qualities rather than a complete 
rendering of them, though less complete than 
in earlier pictures, and, what is not alwavs the 
case in marines, his shipping is well drawn; but 
why dues he despise his skies, which are without 
form and void of any cloud quality—painty, and 
as unaerial as sky could be painted? And even 
such as they are, they have nothing to do with 
the sea beneath them. Now the surface of 
breaking water is more or less governed as to 
its color by that of the sky above it. Mr. 
Quartley’s skies vary, but his sea does not, and in 
these pictures the latter and the former are of 
two worlds. Mr. De Haas in No. 277 errs in 
precisely the opposite direction—he exaggerates 

the silvery sheen of the sky, and gives all 
reflection, but not the reflection of all parts 
of his sky. He can, after so many years of 
painting a sea in this special manner, hardly 








he shows. His rendering is vigorous but unre 
fined, and by far too conventional. Mr. Moran's 
“‘Norther in the Gulf,” No, 241, is theatrical if 
powerful, and morbid in its inkiness, which de 
bare both local color and reflection. It 1s better 
in form, and the passage at the extreme right 
is very true in its wash of foam and swing of the 
choppy, shallow-sea waves. 

There are some still-life and 
which merit notice: a box of peanuts in the 
south gallery is in its way a curiously faithful 
bit of color. ‘‘ A Symphony in Yellow,” No. 383, 
is really a very brilliant and artistic bit of color 
ing, but this use of terms like symphony, noc 
turne, etc., etc., already appropriated or abso 
lutely proper only to music, savors of charla 
tanry. by Julia Dillon, No, 75, 
a brilliant bit of painting, and there are some 
others of the kind dimly seen, and not to 
judged, therefore, in the corridor. 

The figure pictures at the 
by far the greatest amount of 
the collection. 


tlower studies 


** Daisies,” 


1s 
be 


Academy contain 
ability shown in 
to have, 
on the whole, grown weaker than it was years 
ago, and, reviewing the exhibition carefully, we 
find little that we could add to the selections 
already made, The veterans Hubbard, Whit 
tredge, Bierstadt, Cropseyv, and Richards, have 
settled into definite grooves, in which their places 


The landscape 


seelus 


bave long been known, and where the public 
expects to find them. If Mr. Hubbard in his 
solitary contribution of this vear has left his 
usual key of color, he has not abandoned bis 
mapner. The Harts, Gay, Casilear, and the 


Smillies seem to have forgotten that bevond 
the fields of their long-ago triumphs there 


are new victories to be won, and they set the 
younger We be 


advantage 


men a protitless example, 
lieve that it would be great 

toartin America to have a review 

of the painting of the whole period included in 
the duration of the Academy, and we feel sure 
that there is not one of the older men 
painting who weuld not be stirred by his own 
earlier work, while the best examples of Cole, 
Durand, Doughty their cx 
would show the younger men and the modern 
public that if the old art was less 
with the facilities of to-day, it bad a purpose and 


of very 
exhibition 


now 


and mtemporaries 


‘onversant 


an all-roundness which we do not find in its suc 
cessor in the Academy. The 
living painters whom we have named above an 
indisputable: their rank bas been earned by 
good work; but art lives in easy times when suc 
cess SO MANY Vears ago satisties its ambition. 


the 


abilities of 


V 


In figure painting there is more life and better 
work on the whole than theearly Academy could 
show, and the younger men, in the main, carry 
off the The President 
suave and refined manner both in pertrait and 
his subject picture, ** The Goldsmith's Daughter." 
Beard bas never been more successful 
ous than in his ‘‘ Who is Afraid 
rabbits spying out the ambush of 
and Mr. Wood's “Good Night” up to his 
standard. Henry's ‘In Roaring Forties” 
renders a subject full of difficulties, studied with 
the greatest sincerity and well told through 
out, Yewell’s ‘In the Studi is a solid and 
well-conceived pictorial treatment of portrait, 
and Loop’s Summer Moon” is as charming a 
piece of color-motive as be bas ever painted, ex 
But what use 
f crudities like those 
and Howland (No. 
eternal street boys. 


honors maintains his 


or humor 
a group of 
a felon fox: 
is 
the 


ceedingly subtle and barmonious. 
is served by the exhibition 
of May (Nos. 2) and 381 
414 Mr. Brown, with 
clean-washed and carefully ragged, street Arabs 
made out of Sunday-school children, in whem is 
no possibility of an interesting and picturesque 
the orphan chil 
dren that rush across the stage in an English 


his 
1 


wickedness—reminding one of 








pantomime—of what world are they! Once 
and then, art can tolerate 
but foujours per 


spurious 


twice, or 


stage drollerv 


even now 


such iri is bad 


enough—always the loafer-bov is tao 


much, If it pays, and there isa public for such 
work, it is quite natural for Mr. Brown to go on 
painting bim, but itis a pity that his public did 
not him to paint better skill 
and sense of color which he 

Winslow Homer, 
* The Life Line.” seems t 
drift 
all struggle with difficulties, and accepts past 


Deg ideals with the 


ertainly has 


in his sole contribution 
be giving himself uy 
to the downward of art, which abandons 
triumphs as warrant for anv eccen 
amount of 
that a 
smnooth, slaty 
} 


tricities and 


any careless painting 


painter who could 


(ne must 


+) 


suppose give this 


mass, heaved into artificial ! 


ows—leaden pigment, with no 


of the 


r fury, neither depth norsurface 


jualitv of sul 


stance or semblance tempestuous 


x MAL 
without foam « 
tame scenic storm-wave-— for a sea which could 
{the life line, must imagine be bad 
ple wh 


Nor is its dramatic e! 


justify the use 
to do 


with pe Dever saw a storm 
sea 

Is the 
herself of evervthing but a black bathing dress t 
form 


herself to 


Went mon 


pretty voung wean who has divested 


show her astnuch as posible before 
radile her s 
The 
the band clinging tothe 
of 
abandon to th 
the 


ir terror 


arts that 
them 


trusting the 


half 


nd. the 


gracefully, wnfortable in 


drooping head 


‘ther limbs, and t! 





graceful combination 


tranquil 





n betray entire 


consciousness of romantic position me t 
be pred 
pen ber eves: avy one 
and if she lifted her 


it would ben 


insepsibilityv n is in het 


case t 


She mav as well 


can see she is sbam 


MIDE 


head to a comfortable pose mor 


evident. She recognire the fact that 
: sea, and that the 
situation is onlv a pleasant adventure. When a 
od work Wins) 
mer bas shown. sinks into such bathos in paint as 
ler if his pel 


better and more cheering w 


seems fo 


there is no danger in such a 


mman who has done the g w Ho 


this, one must wor ‘ase is pot h less 


Let us get ¢ rk. 


Mr. Torner’s *‘ Courtship of Miles Standish,” No, 
J82, comes well to the front among the figure 
Pieces. It is in a charming grav tone, silvery 
and Juminous, and Standish’s bashful silence and 
far off worship, the mute admiration of bis ideal, 


like that 
air of the maiden 


f Endymion for the moon, the conscious 
but 
and betraving, in the suspicion of a smile lurking 


as silent as he, feeling 


n the corners of her pretty mouth, that she 
reads him and waits for bim to break the ice, 
make a bappv little drama well put on can 


‘The C 
to meet with favor 
tration of Lowell's #ise and witty ballad of the 


urtin’.” by Anshutz, No 
for it is an admirable illus 


vas. 170, ought 


same name. The quizzical humor of Huldy’s 
jeering smile contrasts with the awkward and 
the 


mak 


embarrassed state of the suitor, though 
dramatic unitv of the 
ing him standing as if he had just come in, 
whereas one sees from Huldy’s triumphant air 
that she feels that ber fish is hooked and she bas 
only to choose her moment, a point at which, in 
the poem, she arrives much Jater in the visit. 
But the firelight the glowing interior, 
‘warm from floor to ceilin’,"is excellent paint 
ing. Kenyon Cox's little picture,‘‘A Corner Win- 
dow,” is a thoroughly well-painted study— the 
figure strong in characterization, the ensemb/e 
very complete, and the execution facile and sin 
cere, without the least affectation of chic; as exe- 
cution, it is quite as good as anything in the ex 
hibition. No. 93, ‘‘ The Antiquary,” by Brenne 
man, isa good piece of solid work, excellent in 
color, and extremely careful and faithful fn 
execution, the composition reminding one a 
little of Japanese work in its waywardness, but 
happy in its reminder. Ulrich’s ‘In the Land 
of Promise, Castle Garden,” is, as a bit of real- 


poem is lost in 


and 
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ism, and especially in types of character, a most 
noteworthy work, ingenious in its conception 
of giving to an American subject, properly 
speaking, the more picturesque forms of indi- 
viduality which the artist wanted. But it bas 
the defect of monotony of its types, as though 
the painter, a German himself, had no sympathy 
with any race but his own. 

‘“*The Duel,” No. 420, by Leon Moran, is in 
another way an excellent picture, with a happy 
feeling for tone. The snow in thetwilight leading 
off into the luminous sky, and the figures, well 
drawn, and painted with a facility and precision 
of method which are almost dangerous to so 
young a painter, and which in many cases lead 
to hardness and unsympathetic execution, all 
mark the picture at first glimpse as the work of 
a genuine talent and a possible future. But in 
the dramatic quality the painter has sacrificed 
too much to his composition, One of the com- 
batants has aiready thrown off his coat and 
stands ready for the encounter, while the other 
at a distance discusses, coat still on, with his 
second, apparently, as to what to do. One 
at once surmises that after all there will 
be no duel; and they are, besides, at a 
distance which suggests pistols, not rapiers, 
which they both hold. ‘ Mr. Jefferson as Bob 
Acres,” by Mr. Alexander, though hung in the 
corridor and ill seen, is an excellent study of 
portrait in character, and the painting of the 
costume is very brilliant as execution. If the 
artist would take off a foot from the bottom of bis 
canvas and put it on the top, he would feel the 
gaininthe dignity of bis figure. Louis Moel- 
ler’s ‘‘ Puzzled,” No. 320, a very well-painted 
figure, with accessories in an excellent vein of 
tone and execution, is a success in its way, but 
frivolous in its motive, for the puzzle is rather 
with the spectator than with the elderly gentle- 
man who looks ata geograpbical globe as though 
he were expecting it to turn alone; but what the 
puzzle on his mind is, is, of course, beyond any 
conjecture of ours, and any other name would 
be as fit. Still, it is uncommonly well painted, 
though in the German vein, like the work of a 
Munich student. Alice Barber’s portrait figure 
of a child, No. 274, seated in a high chair, is 
in an excellent manner of work, happy in pose, 
and natural, well drawn, and of great sincerity 
and simplicity in color. Walter L. Palmer’s 
“Studio Interior,” No. 116, is good study, and 
shows power and promise in the painter. Mr. 
Monk’s sheep pictures are noteworthy for their 
fine sense of the pictorial, and sympathy with 
and knowledge of the fleecy tribe, and with time 
and nature he will, we believe, go far and place 
himself high in the roll of animal painters. 








Mr. Miller’s ‘‘Charity Home,” No. 387, is, in 
spite of its somewhat uncouth subject, cer- 
tainly one of the most noteworthy works in 
the exhibition. ‘‘The Wedding Dress” of Mr. 
Weldon, No, 258, isa picture which in its vein 
of picturesque genre is one of the most success- 
ful on the walls. The expressive pose of the 
young widow, whose grief has, however, evi- 
dently had time to subside, the rather dis- 
paraging air in the examination of the dress by 
the old bric-a-brac dealer, are well given, and the 
painting of the multitudinous accessories is 
clever and direct; the play of color in the varied 
material is very effective, almost masterly, and 
lacks but alittle more thoroughness to become so. 
There is here and there evidence of the desire to 
seem more at ease in painting of detail than the 
painter really is. This tendency is one of the 
greatest dangers of realistic painting, and if 
yielded to, is inevitably fatal to noble execu- 
tion. Any affectation or pretence in painting is 
worse than it isin manners. Bridgman’s “ First 
Lesson in Arabic” is a pleasant bit of Eastern 
life pleasantly painted, but the lesson doesn’t 
seem to bein Arabic. Are not the names of two 
pictures changed by mistake ¢ This seems too 
clearly a misnomer. 

Millet’s *‘Regina Convivii,’” No. 118, breaks 
ground in another direction, and while the 
so-called archeological art is not in our opinion 
a legitimate matter for idealism, and, when 
followed for its archeology, is certain to be 
spurious, the classical motive, like the medizeval, 
becomes, by its facility for idealization and the 
freedom of treatment it affords, one of the bigh- 
est walks of art. To waste one’s life in restoring 
to art the motives of a past which is utterly 
dead, with the pretence of giving actuality to 
scenes and characteristics of antiquity, is a 
double mistake—firstly, because the choice of 
subject for realization in which the value, 
if any, is purely scientific, has nothing to 
do with those motives which are appropri- 
ate to art proper: and secondly, because the 


| pretended realization is certain to be a com- 


plex blunder. We, in our ignorance of antique 
life, may imagine that the painter of antique sub- 
jects restores it, but it is most certain that if one of 
the men of those times were to step into the stu- 
dio he would find it as funny as Rembrandt’s 
Gethsemane, with the Dutch guard armed with 
blunderbusses, Alma-Tadema, who is of moderns 
most ambitious in this vein, has, for instance, 
painted, in his Sappho, a theatre of the post- 
Periclean epoch, whose seats are inscribed in the 
most archaic Greek letters, and bas given Sappho 
a reading-desk of a Pompeian pattern! To ac- 
cept such restrictions as this kind of archzologi- 








cal art imposes is to devote one’s self to blunder- 
ing; for no intelligence can restore the exter- 
nality of antique life, and to attempt to realize 
what we can only conjecture about, is utter ab- 
surdity. All we know is here and there a frag- 
ment. But to take from the classic or medieval 
world an ideal, and embody it in complete artistic 
freedom, is one of the truest aims of art. This 
is, indeed, the secret of the charm of subjects 
drawn from classic times, that they allow a 
freedom of treatment which the subject of our 
own times does not; and the artist who follows 
art for its own sake turns to the remote past 
fer this freedom’s sake. The sympatby with 
the classical or medieval motive (not ne-, 
cessarily the classical or medieval incident, 
however) is based on the lorging for the free- 
dom of an ideal state, and they who do not sym- 
pathize with this can only confess that they do not 
know what is the artistic and what the histori- 
calinart. Ideal art by necessity escapes from the 
conditions of contemporary life because they are 
too rigid, and leave notbing of that scope for 
phantasy and design which are the sine qua non 
of the purest art. So the early Italian painters 
escaped to the sacred record or the pagan Olym- 
pus, never painting the conditions of their day, 
and so Rossetti and Burne-Jones take refuge in 
the Arthurian or Dantesque cycles, or the classi- 
cal, to escape conditions hampering to their 
art. Even we, with our American bistory, go 
back to the old colonial times, as Mr, Turner 
with his *‘ Standish,” and Mr. Satterlee with bis 
“Runaway Couple,” No. 282. Of our own day 
nothing but the most realistic art is acceptable. 
Mr, Millet is a true classicist, and while be keeps, 
as in his “Queen of the Feast,” to ideal types, 
he will sacrifice notbing to bis love of the Greek 
ideal; but if, mistaking, he attempts to make 
classic life an actuality, be will fall as all crea- 
tors of the antiquarian genre bave fallen— 
Géréme, Alma-Tadema, etc., etc. 

We cannot dismiss the figures without a word 
of approbation for the delicate and refined quali- 
ties of Mr. Hamilton Hamilton’s work, especially 
Nos. 4, 415, and 190; Mr. Witt’s ‘‘ Hookey,” No. 
333; Ferris’s ‘‘Companion of the Janissary,” 
No. 49; Nicholl’s “Fisherboys, Venice,” No. 52; 
Champney’s ‘‘ Coquette,” No. 74; Wordsworth 
Thompson’s “ Moorish Hunters,” No. 136; Alex- 
ander’s ‘‘Cap Maker,” No. 227; Turner’s ** Ruth 
Huckabuck,” No. 405, and the charming fancy 
of Mr. Church, No. 456, the poor little Cupid tor- 
mented for bis sins, pitiful darling. Mr. Tbul- 
strupp’s ‘‘Family Prayers,” No. 346, seers to 
be en excellent picture, but hangs where no 
judgment can be formed of it. Mr. Champney’s 
‘* Ophelia” can be seen little more satisfactorily. 
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